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“ His face bright, not like a window ruddy with a fire 
within 5” rather Fike a wintry pane tinged by the setting 
sun. 

“Too warm for exercise—too warm for the 
breeze under the elm—” said Geoffrey, sardoni- 
cally, stringing together Gertrude’s repeated ex- 
cuses for remaining within doors that summer 
afternoon. He had been watching her, cool and 
white in her window, leisurely laying down her 
embroidery now and then, to take up the fan on 
the work-table before her, or, oftener, to glance 
over at her uncle, who sat drowsy in his arm 
chair rather withdrawn into the shadow. She 
was not really anxiaus about Mr. Oliver, but an 
undefined feeling of disquietude kept her close 
to his side during much of this oppressive sum- 
mer, which had certainly told upon his strength. 
How much, Gertrude did not see. It was too 
warm for any unnecessary exertion, so why should 
she be uneasy because he seldom cared to leave 
his chair ? 

Geoffrey, however, perceived quite plainly the 
change in Mr. Oliver, and was very sure that day 
by day the silver cord was loosening. He had 
therefore urged, as delicately as possible, the ex- 
pediency of a speedy marriage, as best for Ger- 
trude: To his surprise, Mr. Oliver opposed it. 

* Wait until I am gone,” he had said. “TI 
cannot outlast the summer, and I would fain have 
Gertrude to myself until the end.” 

This afternoon, Geoffrey had been trying all 
manner of devices to get her to himself, and had 
failed in every one of them. He had something 
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to say to her, but nothing short of telling her so 
outright would have induced her to follow him 
out into the porch, and he did not care to make 
his communication too formally. So at last, in 
his impatience, he pushed back his chair and de- 
clared he must be off. Mr, Oliver pressed him to 
Stay to tea, and Gertrude looked up at him over 
the cool waving of her fan, and advised his wait- 
ing until after dark, when it would be cooler. 

But Geoffrey would. listen to neither, evidently 
preferring a solitary evening at home, and a warm 
ride in the sun, 

“T have something to show you, before I go,” 
he said, coming over tothe window. ‘It is only 
a note from Charlotte Burnley. It has a bit of 
news in it, however—news to you, perhaps, for. I 
confess it is scarcely such to me.” 

“Is it so very important ?” asks Gertrude, in- 
differently. 

“ That is as you may think. I will leave the 
note with you—if I can find it,” continued Geof- 
frey, searching for it in his pockets. “ I certainly 
thought I brought it with me,” still searching. 

“No matter,” said Gertrude, ‘“ You can tell 
me just as well.” 

“ No, I should rather you should read it. You 
will see if 1 am_ nota true prophet—that is, if I 
can find the thing. Ah, here it is.” 

And the dainty envelope, with its colored mon- 
ogram and faint perfume, was cast into Gertrude’s 
lap. She did not take it up, nor ask what was in 
it, and he was secretly pleased, fancying that she 
did not quite like him to receive it. 

“Read it at your leisure, and tell me what you 
think of it,” he said, carelessly, as he turned to 
say good-bye to Mr, Oliver. 

Gertrude did not seem at all anxious as, to the 
contents of Charlotte’s note; for when Geoffrey 
went away, she put it unopened into her pocket, 

It remained there—its light weight a heavy 
burden to her—until at sunset, Mr. Oliver insisted 


, on her going out of doors awhile. He feared her 
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evening would be a long one, since Geoffrey had 
taken his departure so much earlier*thany usual. 

“ Betty will look out for me, and no foubt I 
shall sleep all the time you are gone,” he said, by 
way of proof that she was not especially needed. 

She strolJed across the law struck ihto the 
road, hardly ing where peoing tt 
with 4 ae she found 
from the woodland fringe upon So a broom 
where she had stood and told Cyril of her ens 
gagement to her cousin. The whole scene came 
before her very vividly then: Cyril’s faee was 
there, as she had seen it in the moonlight, and it 
needed no mental effort to recall most of the 
words he had spoken. 

She sat down on the parched grass of the hill- 
slope, under the clump of broom where she had 
stood that night, and took out Charlotte’s letter ; 
perhaps she intended to use it as an exorcism, to 
lay the ghost of Cyril Elliot, standing there be- 
fore her. 

It was a small square of tinted paper, well 
covered over with a bold, free handwriting, which 
Gertrude drew from the envelope. Charlotte’s 
evident excuse for writing was to thank Geoffrey 
for some music he had sent; thanks so profuse, 
that Gertrude turned over the page impatiently, 
wondering if Geoffrey had only given her the 
note to let her know that he had sent the music. 
If so, he might have saved himself the trouble, 
for she cared nothing -at all about it. 

But it was the third page, that contained the 
gist of the note, the bit of news foreseen by Geof- 
frey ; the third page, which Gertrude read slowly 
and attentively. 

“You are not wrong in your surmises,”’ so 
Charlotte wrote. “If you are really anxious to 
hear the songs, you must manage to let me sing 
them to you this summer, for my singing days 
are almost over—unless Cyril will not object to 
my amusing an o/d@ friend. If Aunt Margaret 
gains her heart's desire this winter, I ought to be 
glad, for she has been very good to me. Could 
one only choose one’s own fate—but that seldom 
happens, with women at least. I trust you with 
this secret, partly because you have already 
guessed it; so keep it until I give you leave to 
speak, C, B.” 

Gertrude read over more than once these two 
last pages, which were crossed ; she seemed to be 
trying to master their meaning. Why should 
Cyril care, if Charlotte sang to Geoffrey? She 
had done a good deal of caroling to him, and 
Cyril had not interfered. As for Mrs. Elliot’s 
wish, that Gertrude very well knew, without any 
explanation from Charlotte. But that Charlotte 
should object, and should choose to write to Geof- 
frey about it— 

A moment’s thought assured Gertrude that 
something her cousin had written, no doubt ban- 
teringly, had called out this confidence; and now 





that he had the proof of that which he had long 
believed, he’could not resist showing it to Ger- 
‘rude. Wellj she could not refuse to believe, now 
that she had read it, Geoffrey might have thought. 
And indeed, how could she ? . 

And it was nd yét three® months, since Cyril 
fiad /stobd ffusty there—Gerthide could bave 
wouchetl the spot—and said he did not care téTove 
any other woman, as he must not love her. 

Three months! Is not that long enough for 
any change? Gertrude, looking blankly round 
her now, sees nothing the same as it was on that 
night. The golden bloom is gone from the broom, 
the hard stems stand up stiff and black amidst 
their scant hatsh leafage and dark pods; the hill- 
side is parched and brown with sedge-grass under 
the August sun ; the clear waters of the branch, that 
somewhere gurgled out of sight in yonder thicket, 
are dried up with summer heats. The gay moon- 
lit parterre has vanished; Cyril’s face and voice 
have faded away with it. And the gray dusk has 
blotted out the sunset glow; the whip-poor-will’s 
sharp lashing note whistles shrill and fast through 
the still air. 

If only it were any one but Charlotte Burnley ! 
Not care to love any other woman? Gertrude is 
telling herself that of course she had scarcely be- 
lieved him, and that she would have been glad to 
find him so light of love, if it had been any other 
than Charlotte, of whom she had heard him say 
that she was insincere and wily. Are these the 
traits a man seeks in his wife? What chance®for 
happiness— 

Her indignation began to die out then. Surely 
Cyril was unworthy of a better fate. Of course 
he would be fooled and tampered with by Char- 
lotte ; there was no help for him. Gertrude was 
sorry, very sorry for her friend. 

After all, was not she in a measure to blame for 
Cyril’s down-fall? For that it was a down-fall, 
she did not deny. If she had been quite frank 
about her engagement, Cyril would have had no 
disappointment to make him reckless of his future. 
Gertrude was more inclined to bring the burden 
of this mistake of Cyril’s on her own shouiders, 
than to think him so fickle that he could swear 
one thing by moonlight, and something quite diff- 
erent under the gas. 

“ Don’t sin against your heart, and vow an un- 
truth in seeming kindness to Geoffrey Forbes.” 
She remembered his words, and how he looked 
as he stood just there, and spoke them. Could 
she not retort them now ? 

The thought startled her. There could be uoth- 
ing similar in their positions, that they should 
need the same advice. She had been engaged 
to her cousin for two years now, and she had 
never really swerved, save once when Geoffrey 
had been unkind and unjust to her. Cyril would 
never have that complaint to make, for Charlotte 
would be good-tempered and not exacting. And 
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_ yet, and yet-—. Had she never before now .ques- 
tioned the strength of her love for Geoffrey Forbes ? 

Gertrude rose to her feet with a start. How 
long she had been sitting there, she could not 
conjécture ; some time, however, judging from 
the gathering twilight. Her uncle might need 
her. 

:. Charlotte’s note had slid from her lap when she 
rose so hastily, and lay on the ground before her. 
Her impulse was to set her foot on it, and trample 
it in the dust. Yet she had to stoop and pick up 
the bit of tinted paper and restore it to the 


envelope, and then put it inher pocket. Geoffrey 
might ask her for it. 
Gertrude walked home quickly. She was 


flushed and heated by her haste, yet she did not 
linger in the night air, but went at once to the 
study. 

The twilight was deeper still within there ; and 
she thought her uncle sleeping in his chair, as she 
bent over him, for his eyes were closed, until she 
heard him saying, in a low, soft voice: 

“ Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time, 
Say not good-night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me good-morning.” 

“They are old-fashioned lines,” he said, open- 
ing his eyes and smiling at her. ‘ They are an 
old woman’s apostrophe to life, and in it she 
speaks the feelings of allold people. The candle, 
when burned into the socket, gives but a flicker- 
ing and uncertain light, and one can afford to let 
it go out suddenly,”’ 

** Not if it leaves some one in total darkness,” 
said Gertrude, resting her cheek lightly on the 
gray head. 

“ But only for a few short hours, dear. The 
sunlight is sure to dawn—God’s own light, which 
always brings cheerfulness. Death must come 
soon to me now; or rather, the good-morning. I 
strive not to be impatient for the end, though the 
waiting is wearying, for old age is feeble, and the 
long years to look back on must sadden one.” 

“And I am feeble and sad, too—sad at the 
prospect of a long stretch of years; and too feeble 
from my inexperience to live them.” 

There was a sob in Gertrude’s voice, such as a 
tired child might give who would fain keep up 
bravely, even beyond her strength, 

“The years will not weary you as they come, 
dear. You will scarcely mark them until they 
have some weight from their accumulation, They 
are like the waves of the tide, that one by one 
steal from us something—for there seldom sweeps 
upon us one vast tidal wave that leaves all 
wrecked at once. Indeed, there is much we lose 
that we scarcely stop to count until we come to 
the chimney-corner and sum up our losses. Some 
of them we number silently, for they belong to us 
alone, and no one heeded that we ever valued 
them.” 


Gertrude had no words,with which to answer. 
The old man, with all his ties to life severed save 
this girl clinging to him in silent sorrow—could 
she ask him to live on for her ?—to live on 
because she féared the loneliness of the way ? 

He must have partly guessed her thoughts, for 
he added: 

“You must not forget Geoffrey, dear. If it 
were not for him I would have some fears and 
misgivings for your future. You will find him 
kind and tender, I am sure; and I have made it 
a point of honor with-him to look out for your 
comfort. 1 only hope your younger and sharper- 
sighted vision may see no flaws in what 1 have 
done. Geoffrey is proud, and most men would 
rather give than take. It may not be generous, 
but it is human nature.” 

Gertrude made no answer; indeed, she hardly 
understood what her uncle was saying. She was 
overwhelmed in the certainty of this loss which he 
would fain break gently to her. She could think 
of nothing else. Cyril Elliot’s engagement, 
which had pained her but a half-hour ago, was 
nothing to her now; nor was Geoffrey Forbes’s 
love a comfort or a trial. She had gone too: far 
back in her life for either of them te touch her 
—to the time when Uncle Oliver was her sole 
friend and comforter, and life without him an 
utter blank. 

Presently Mr. Oliver roused himself to complain 
that Geoffrey had gone home so early. Some- 
thing must have happened, something extraordi- 
nary. Gertrude must send a message, that he 
might be sure to come over in the morning, 

Gertrude listened patiently, and at last per- 
suaded her uncle that it was not necessary to send 
a message for Geoffrey, who might walk in upon 
them at any moment to-morrow. But as the 
evening dragged itself on, Mr. Oliver’s impatience 
increased fourfold, and he insisted upon Gertrude’s 
writing to her cousin, asking him to come over 
early next morning, as Mr. Oliver wished to speak 
to him on business. 

“Tell Betty to send it early to-morrow,” said 
her uncle, when the note was duly written and 
directed. His voice was*eager and tremulous. 

“ He is not fit for business. I hope Betty, for 
once in her life, will forget to do Uncle Oliver’s 
bidding,” were Gertrude’s thoughts as she took the 
note to Betty; though she delivered the message 
with it. 

“T’ll be sure to send it. That is, if Iam spared 
and nothing happens,” promised cautious Betty. 

“You don’t look at death’s door, and I can 
foresee nothing to happen to you; yet, neverthe- 
less, 1 hope something will keep the note from 
going.” 

“ Do you guess what is in it ?”’ asked Betty, her 
curiosity at once aroused. 

“T might, as I wrote it. 
‘ Cousin Geoffrey to come over to-morrow. 


”? 


It is only to ask 
Betty, 
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do you see any chenge in Uncle Oliver?” asked 
Gertrude, abruptly. 

“Change! To be sure I do. When I first 
came here to live he was a young man, and as 
straight as a Lombardy poplar. Now he stoops, 
and his hair is as white as cotton.” 

“I don’t mean to ask whether Uncle Oliver 
looks older than he did forty years ago, but last 
year, or last month,” 

“You might see for yourself, Miss Gertrude, 
he’s not a bit like what he was. He used to ride 
over the farm, and give an eye to things. He'd 
not put up with much he’d see now, if he could 
get about. But what’s the use of telling him? 
He'd be sure to teil Mr. Geoffrey to right it, and 
we want no such fingers in the pie; for if Mr. 
Geoffrey is to begin to set things straight, he'd 
begin to think the property’s his. Never give a 
man an inch, where a woman can be imposed on, 
or he’ll be sure to take an ell, if not the whole 
measure.” 

“I don’t see what a woman has to do with the 
place,” said Gertrude, impatiently. “What I 
asked you, was whether you see any difference in 
Uncle Oliver's strength in the last few weeks.” 

“He don’t move about much, so it is’nt easy 
to say,” returned Betty, warily. “I'd send fora 
doctor, though, if you’re a bit anxious. They're 
apt to do the well folks more good than the sick 
ones. And I'd say nothing to cross your uncle,” 
added Betty, seeing that Gertrude was moving to 
the door. “A quiet mind is the best of blessings. 
And besides, its the way of old folks to put every- 
thing in order before they go, and for a long 
time afterwards, which means they want to have 
their way on earth and in heaven at the same 
time. One need not bide by what they say, after 
they are gone; but there’s small use in saying so.” 

“ No use, Betty? I, for one, should consider 
myself more bound to carry out Uncle Oliver’s 
wishes after he had left me, than when [ had a 
chance of urging the point with him.” 

“ Then it’s to be hoped he'll tell you nothing, 
neither one way nor the other. It’s a bad way 
to be tying up those who won’t use their own 
sense.” 

Gertrude went back to the study, feeling that 
she had gained nothing by questioning Betty. 
She would speak to Geoffrey next morning, and 
find out what he thought. But there are some 
questions we have no need to ask, Time himself 
giving us such speedy answers. 

That night, Gertrude was awakened out of her 
sound, young sleep, by a voice calling her name. 
She was not sure she was not dreaming, until she 
opened her eyes and saw Betty standing by her, 
a light in her hand. 

“What is the matter, Betty?” she asked, 
dreamingly. 

“ Your uncle wants you. He’s not well, and 
is asking for you.” 





Ina moment Gertrude was on her teet, sick 
and dizzy with the shock. 

“ You car take time to dress yourself; he’s not 
so badly off as that. I'll light your candle, and 
go back to him.” . 

Gertrude dressed as quickly as her trembling 
fingers would permit. It seemed a long time to 
her, before she stood at her uucle’s door, though 
actually it was but a few minutes. 

“Is he asleep ?” she whispered to Betty, who 
motioned to her to come forward to the bedside. 

Mr. Oliver heard her voice. “Is it you, Ger 
trude? It is hard on you to disturb you at such 
an hour,” said the tender, weary voice. “I want 
to speak to you when Geoffrey comes. Betty will 
send for him when it is light. It cannot be 
very long now.” * 

Not very long. Not very long before the 


breaking of the heavenly day. 


He had closed his eyes and seemed to sleep. 
Gertrude took the chair Betty had placed for her. 
The hard her uncle had taken was still clasped 
in his—not tightly, and yet if she had wished to 
move, she could not have done so without dis- 
turbing the slumberer. 

Betty whispered softly that she had sent for the 
doctor; and then drew back in the darkness,: to 
wait silently until she should be needed. 

The windows were wide open, to let in what 
little breeze there was, but there was a dead still- 
ness out of doors, as well as in the dimly-lighted 
chamber—a stillness as of expectancy. 

After awhile, there came the sound of wheels 
in the graveled lane. Mr. Oliver was the first to 
catch the noise, and opened his eyes. “It is 
Geoffrey?” he said. “I have been saving my 
strength to speak to him.” 

Betty had come to the bedside. She glanced 
at Gertrude and snook her head She had not 
sent for Geoffrey yet. She did not speak, how- 
ever, but went down stairs to meet the doctor. 

“Man goeth to his long home,’’ murmured 
Mr. Oliver. “Do you remember the rest, Ger- 
trude?” 

She conquered with effort the sob in her voice. 
“Or ever the silver cord be loosened, or the 
golden bow! broken, or the pitcher broken at the 
fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern.” 

Though there came no sound, only a slight mo- 
tion of his lips, she was conscious that her uncle 
was repeating after her: ‘Then shall the dust 
return unto the earth as it was, and the spirit shall 
return unto the God who gave it.” 

Just then, Betty entered with the doctor, and 
Mr. Oliver again opened his eyes. He seemed 
very sensitive to all sounds, 

“Is it you, Geoffrey? I have given you an 
early start. But death will wait no man’s conve- 
nience,” 

“Tt is not Mr. Forbes,’’ the doctor said, com- 
ing forward, and taking in his the hand that lay 
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on the outside of the covering, gliding his fingers 
to the wrist to find the feebly-beating pulse. “T 
am sorry to find you ill.” 

“ Ah, it is you, doctor. You cannot mend the 
broken pitcher; that is past man’s skill. Geoffrey 
Forbes is all I want just now. I havea last word 
for him.” 

No one answered him, Only the breeze which 
began to murmur among the leaves of the trees, 
was heard; and the tick of the doctor’s watch, 
which he held in his handéas he counted the thin, 
weak beats of the fast-failing pulse. 

“Are you sure you sent for Geoffrey, Betty 2” 
asked Mr. Oliver, after a few minutes’ silence. 

“Not yet, sir, You said not till daylight. It’s 
dark as yet.” 

“ Then it will be too late,” he answered, with 
a sigh. “Sit down, doctor, you must be weary, 
standing so long. It is hard on you to have 
brought you out in the night, for mo purpose but 
to see me go. It is a tiresome life you lead, at 
the beck and call of every one, It should keep 
ysu a good man, you hear death’s messages so 
often. Betty must get you a cup of coffee or a 
glass of wine. It is a long drive you have had.” 

He spoke slowly, as if the difficulty was the 
keeping of his mind upon what he wished to say, 
rather than the inability to express it. 

“ There is time enough to think of my comfort,” 
the doctor said. “ You are not suffering ?” 

“No not suffering, not even uncomfortable,” 
he added, looking at Gertrude with a smile, as if 
to reassure her. “Only I wished so very much 
to see Geoffrey. Gertrude, put your ear close to 
my lips; I have a secret for you.” 

She leaned down her head, almost touching 
his face. It was an old way of her uncle’s, to 
whisper a pleasant surprise to her, What was 
this last message to be? For herself, or for 
another? The dear lips moved rapidly, but she 
could only catch the words “ Tell Geoffrey—’’ the 
rest was too !ow for her to hear, if indeed there 
was anything more. 

The doctor gently dropped the hand he held, 
and placed his own on the old man’s heart, Then 
he walked away, and stood looking out of the 
window. “It is half-past four,’ he said, as if 
referring to his watch. “The day has just begun 
to dawn—an eternal day to the good old gentle- 
man.” 

He was speaking to Betty, who had gone to him 
to hear his opinion. Gertrude also heard him, 
though she never moved, but kept her ear close 
to the breathless lips. There were no more words 
for her. 

Presently Betty came to her, and touched her 
gently. “It is our joss, but his gain; you should 
think of that, dearie,” she said, with a sob. 

Gertrude raised her head at the sound of Betty’s 
familiar voice. The day-dawn was creeping very 
slowly up the east; the birds were beginning a 
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faint twittering in the trees; the new day had 
broken, unlike any other Gertrude had yet known, 

“ You had better send at once for Mr, Forbes, 
and get Miss Oliver out of the room. If you 
could persuade her to lie down it would be well,” 
said the doctor, beckoning Betty towards him. 

“ Yes, I heard,” Gertrude returned, when Betty 
came to her to repeat this advice, ‘* Send for 
Cousin Geoffrey, if you please; but let me stay 
here until he comes.” And then she laid her 
head down wearily on the pillow beside her dead, 
and sought to shut out all thought of her personal 
loss in picturing the bright, perfect day he was, 
she knew, entering upon. 

Geoffrey came as quickly as he could get over 
the three miles of ground in a fast gallop. Ger- 
trude heard his horse’s hoofs on the gravel. She 
shuddered slightly as if the sound startled her 
back to her loss, and she lifted her head. The 
sun was sending a stream of bright light into the 
room, for Betty had not closed the shutters. She 
drew them in, as she told Gertrude that her 
cousin was downstairs. 

“Tell him I have gone to lie down,” she said, 
rising reluctantly ; “ that the doctor wished me 
to.” 





CHAPTER XV, 





“* Some lives are like sonatas ; the saddest 
Slowest part is in the middle.’’ 


It was the day after the funeral, when Betty 
came to Gertrude with a request from Mr. Lloyd, 
her uncle’s lawyer, that she would go downstairs 
to see him. “I might as well tell you what he 
wants,” added Betty. “ It’s your uncle’s will he’s 
waiting to read ; and. Mr. Geoffrey’s here ready to 
listen to him.” 

“I don’t wish to hear Mr. Lloyd read Uncle 
Oliver’s will, Betty. Ask him to read it to 
Cousin Geoffrey, and he can tell me what is in it 
some time or other.” 

“But it’s you that ought to hear, and it’s the 
law, no doubt, makes Mr, Lloyd want to read it 
to you. There is a deal of form and nonsense 
about law. You may depend upon it, Mr. Lloyd 
wouldn't have driven over here and brought Mr. 
Geoffrey with him for no purpose. I’ll get you 
a fresh handkerchief, and then I’ll try and go 
down with you,” .continued Betty, supposing there 
must necessarily be a fresh outburst of grief, when ' 
both she and the handkerchief would be useful. 

“ They’re in the study, dear,”’ she said, coming 
downstairs close behind Gertrude, and seeing she 
was turning towards the parlor. 

“I can’t go there,” exclaimed Gertrude, shiver- 
ing at the thought of meeting a stranger in that 
familiar room. 

“I’m sure it’s the best place to hear his last 
words in,” urged Betty. “It’s the last bidding 
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you'll ever get from him, and it will sound the 
more solemn coming to you in the study, where 
he always stayed.” 

“ You are right, Betty. If Uncle Oliver tells 
me to do anything, I will not hesitate to do it.” 
And, though her lips quivered painfully, Gertrude 
walked with a firm step to the study. 

Geoffrey rose and placed a chair for her when 
she entered. Mr. Lloyd did not see the act, as 
he came forward to shake hands with her ; and he 
pushed towards her the great arm-chair which had 
always been her uncle’s peculiar property. 

“ Sit down, Miss Oliver,” he said, blandly. “I 
am sorry to have had to disturb you, I canonly 
promise not to keep you long. This reading of 
wills is a painful duty; I’ve had a good deal of 
it to do in my day, and I can scarcely remember 
one which gave universal satisfaction. There is 
always one left out in the cold, or another made 
too comfortable. The law makes the best will, to 
my thinking: every one gets a scrap, so cannot 
grumble.” 

Gertrude found nothing to answer in this 
preface. She gently declined the chair Mr. 
Lloyd offered, and went over where Geoffrey was 
still standing, and held out her hand in salutation, 
a faint smile quivering on her lips. 

An indefinite dread smote Geoffrey. Gertrude 
was about to be made independent, in this world’s 
parlance ; would her new position incline her to 
take a new view of life? Already he had a sense 
of something unfamiliar in the girl, Was it only 
her black dress and her white face ? of neither of 
which had he had a glimpse, until yesterday at 
the funeral, and then, though her hand had rested 
on his arm as they stood together at the open 
grave, her heavy veil had almost blotted her face 
out from him. And now “ the grave and gate of 
death” had shut down on all that past of hers, 
and she must look up and face life again. 

Mr. Lloyd, not understandiag why Gertrude 
declined the chair he offered her, and thinking it 
a pity that the most comfortable seat in the room 
should be unoccupied, drew the cumbrous article 
to the table, and spreading the will before him, 
nodded to Betty. as he did so. “Please take a 
seat; you are one of the parties interested.” 

“T'll have no seat,’ replied Betty, stoutly. 
“I’ve always stood to take Mr. Oliver’s orders, 
and I'll do so to the end.” 

Betty crossed the room and tock her stand 
behind Gertrude’s chair as she spoke, plainly im- 
plying by the action that she intended to see her 
young mistress properly protected, in spite of the 
attorney. 

Mr. Oliver’s will was brief. First, there wasa 
statement of a small sum of money left to him in 
trust for his beloved niece, Gertrude Oliver, with 
the interest accruing, both of which moneys he 
desired his exeeutor to pay as promptly as possi- 
ble. There was also an annuity of three hundred 





dollars to his faithful servant and friend, Betty 
Brown. Then followed a few details as to the 
payment of any just debts which might be owing 
at his death. His land, house, furniture, plate, 
farm stock, bank stock, bonds, moneys, and 
chatteis, without restriction, were willed and be- 
queathed to his cousin, Geoffrey Forbes, and to 
his heirs forever. 

There was a silence when Mr. Lioyd finished 
the reading—a silence which he himself broke 
by remarking that thistwas not Mr. Oliver's origi- 
nal will, but one which he had requested him jo 
draw about a year ago. Mr, Oliver had then 
burned his former will, and had given this into 
his, Mr. Lloyd’s, keeping. He knewof no other, 
and though he had looked carefully through Mr. 
Oliver’s papers, he had not succeeded in finding 
one. 

“He was daft, when he made that one,” said 
Betty, under her breath. “Not of sound mind, 
I take it.” 

“] beg your pardon ; I never knew Mr. Oliver’s 
mind clearer or more collected than when he 
dictated this will,” replied Mr. Lloyd, his quick 
ear having caught Betty’s remark. “ He had 
some odd notions, some very odd notions, about 
property,” he continued, turning to Geoffrey. 
“« Old-fashioned, certainly ; scarcely belonging to 
these times or this country ; and he was tenacious 
of them.” 

*Of course Uncle Oliver’s mind was clear,” 
said Gertrude, glancing indignantly at Betty. 
* No one can have the slightest doubt of it; and 
he has done perfectly right in leaving bis property 
as he has.” 

Gertrude rose as she spoke, and moved to the 
door. Both the men rose and bowed silently as 
she left the room. They could not detain her, as 
Mr. Lloyd had nothing further to say, and 
Geoffrey did not care to speak until he should be 
alone with her. 

“It is confourdedly hard on her,” muttered the 
lawyer, forgetting, or perhaps not caring that the 
heir was near enough to overhear, 

Geofirey smiled slightly, but did not explain 
that Mr. Oliver was not at all hard on Gertrude 
in leaving her nothing, He had only bound 
Geoffrey the more strongly to fulfil his promise to 
marry her. He wondered, however, that no hint 
of this singular will had been given him. Of 
course, he understood that his cousin Oliver only 
intended him to held the property for Gertrude’s 
use until after their marriage, which must be very 
soon now. Their engagement never having been 
announced, it was not to be expected that Geoffrey 
would enter into any explanation with Mr, Lloyd 
just then, especially as Mr, Oliver had not seen 
fit to do so when he dictated the will. Besides, 
Mr. Lioyd’s last remark did not incline Geoffrey 
to make confidences, 

“It’s a shame!” exclaimed Betty, as soon as 
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she was safe in Gertrude’s room, away from all 
risk of being overheard criticising an act of her 
dead master. “I thought if there was one wise 
man in the world, it was Mr. Oliver; and just to 
think. of his turning fool like the rest.of them, and 
that, too, when there is no chance in this world 
of telling him a bit of your mind,” 

“For shame, Betty! You shall not speak so,” 
said Gertrude, authoritatively. 

“It’s none the less true, Miss Gertrude, if you 
are angry at my saying it. You've heard it with 
your own ears, so you can’t well contradict me. 
To leave you nothing, only the little your own 
father did, and he was never a lucky hand with 
money. Maybe, as the interest’s been accumu- 
lating all those years, it’s more worth having. 
And what was Mr, Geoffrey to him, in compari- 
son with you? It may have been, though, he 
wanted to keep him fair and square, and thought 
if he had. everything in his own right, he’d be 
ashamed to break with you.”’ 

“ Betty,” said Gertrude, turning round on her 
suddenly, but with no wrath im her face; “ I can’t 
tell you how glad I am that Cousin Geoffrey thas 
everything.” 

“Yes, I know; there’s not many of us wise 
enough to wish for the best. Formy owp part, 
I’d rather have the purse-strings|in my own hands, 
than be a queen. One is real power, and the 
other’s just an empty name. You think little 
enough of the dollars, but I cam tell you there’s 
much comfort in them.’ 

“ That is just what I hope,” returned Gertrude, 
laconically. 

“And the house, and the place which you've 
been used to ever since you can remember any- 
thing; I suppose you're indifferent about them 
too.”’ 

A quick change came over Gertrude’s face, 
but she was not going to yield to it. 

“ Not indifferent,” she said, gently ; “ but Uncle 
Oliver had a right to do with them as he pleased.” 

“ That’s just what I deny; but there’s small use 
in talking. You’re not going to dispute the will.” 

“ Certainly I am not,” 

“JT didn’t think you would, though from Mr. 
Lloyd’s looks I fancy he’d do his best to help 
you.” 

“Mr. Lloyd! Why, he said plainly that he 
never saw Uncle Oliver more clear and decided 
than when he made that will.” 

“ Then the more credit to him if he got it set 
aside. Besides, didn’t he draw up the will, and 
the one that knits the stocking finds it easy to 
ravel it.” 

“We will have no raveling,” Gertrude said 
curtly. 

“T thought as mach, 
see if Mr. Lloyd’s going to stay to dinner. 
not care to see you, though, I’m thinking.” 

Gertrude said nothing to detain Betty, but 


I'll go downstairs and 
He’ll 





began walking slowly up and down her room, iost 
in thought. Presently she stopped at the window. 

Though the burning August sun was still high 
overhead, the great oaks kept all green and cool 
upon the lawn, letting only a stray sunbeam now 
and then straggle through, flitting over the short 
turf. The garden showed the summer heats in 
its few overblown pale roses; and the circling 
sweep of wood beyond .soked faded and dusty, 
save for an occasional dark patch of pines, or a 
cloud veering over. There was a sultry shimmer 
on the shorn wheat-fields, and a parched, worn 
aspect about everything, which would begin to 
glow and brighten again when the autumn days 
set in. But, bright or faded, every light and 
shadow, every tree and shrub, ‘was as a familiar 
face to Gertrude, Far away in the distance, 
amidst the grove surrounding them, she could see 
the tall red chimneys of Geoffrey Forbes’s house. 
There need be no flitting for her over there now 
—or a more distant flitting— 

““One must make some sacrifice,’ she said, 
aloud. “ Even now nothing looks. the same to 
me as it looked a month ago. I should feel a 
stranger in my old home. Better be brave and 
tell the truth, than live a falsehood which after 
awhile I dare never confess,’ 

She turned away from the window and began 
again her slow walk up and down the room. She 
was too engrossed with her thoughts to remember 
the men downstairs ; indeed, it was not until Betty 
came into the room some time afterwards, and 
announced that both Mr. Lloyd and Geoffrey 
Forbes were gone, that she recollected them- 
Betty was somewhat mollified by the fact that 
Geoffrey had not taken immediate possession, and 
demanded her keys. 

Late in the day Geoffrey rode over again to in- 
quire for Gertrude, 

“Miss Gertrude is taking her trouble as the 
young mostly do. They think because one thing 
is: gone from them they’ve nothing left. Not that 
the child has much to boast of, since Mr. Lloyd 
says she’s not much better off than a beggar. I’ve 
got her to walk out to-day ; the first time shie’s set 
her foot out of doors, except to the funeral, and 
that didn’t cheer her much.” 

This was Betty’s answer to Geoffrey’s query. 
He scarcely waited to hear the end of it, so eager 
was he to start off in quest of Gertrude. He was 
sure she had avoided the road, and that he must 
search for her somewhere on the place. 

He had not gone far from the house before he 
saw her crossing a field by a narrow foot-path. 
There were two men jogging along in a wagon in 
the road just beyond; and after Gertrude had 
passed they looked back, watching her as she 
walked slowly on. This annoyed Geoffrey; not 
so much because he thought he knew that the men 
were gossiping about Mr. Oliver's will, as that his 
meeting with Gertrude should have witnesses. 
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Gertrude was close to Geoffrey before she was 
conscious of his approach; near enough for him 
to see that she was very pale, with a whiteness 
which the sombre hue of her dress no doubt 
heightened, There were dark rings under her 
eyes, and a far-away look in them, as if nothing 
within their ken was worth seeing. She started 
slightly, when she first caught sight of Geoffrey 
coming towards her, but showed no sign of agita- 
tion, as he partly feared she would. 

“ Betty told me I would find you somewhere 
on the place, You look tired, Gertrude; had not 
you better take my arm ?” 

She refused gently, and walked on slowly to- 
ward the house, 

“ Gertrude,” said Geoffrey, abruptly. “You 
have been very selfish in your grief. You might 
have turned to me for comfort; but instead you 
have turned from me.” 

“T was better alone,” she answered, quickly. 
** Na one could comfort me.” 

“ No one? If you had lost me, you could not 
have said more,’ Geoffrey returned, reproach- 
fully. 

She gave him a quick, surprised glance. Did 
Geoffrey dream she loved him better than Uncle 
Oliver, who had been everything to her since her 
babyhood? Cousin Geoffrey! Why, she could 
have lost him twice over, to have kept her uncle, 
she said to herself, bitterly. 

But she prudently remained silent, and Geoffrey 
supposed she did not care to contemplate the far 
greater woe that could have befallen her, The 
thought softened him, and he said, much more 
gently: 

“I have been thinking of your future, my poor 
darling, whilst you have shut me out of your pres- 
ent. You have me to turn to, now that by Cousin 
Oliver’s death there is nothing to come between 
us,” - 
“« Under any other circumstances,” he went on 
to say, finding Gertrude not inclined to speak. *I 
would hesitate to urge our marriage. I know it 
will bea trial to you to think of it in the midst 
of your grief—~” 

“So much of a trial, that I could not give it a 
thought.”’ 

‘But you will be reasonable, Gertrude. You 
can manage as quietly as you please. You need 
not leave home, if you prefer not. All I desire is 
the right to protect you, and to have in my power 
the carrying out of the intention of your Uncle’s 
will.” 

* There was no mention of our marriage in it,”’ 
Gertrude asserted, uneasily. “I intend the will 
shall be carried out, as far as I am concerned, to 
the very letter. But that has nothing to do with 
our marriage,” 

“ Of course, there was no mention made of it 
in the will, which was written fully a year ago. 
No doubt Cousin Oliver, when he dictated it, ex- 





pected to be at our wedding. Certainly you must 
see that he expected you to be my wife, or he 
would never have left the property as he did.” 

Gertrude made no answer. 

“ And you must also see that is best for us not 
to put off our marriage,” added Geoffrey, falling 
into the common faHacy that silence means cor- 
sent. “ You can scarcely stay here long alone 
with Betty; and it will be impossible for me to 
come backwards and forwards as I have been in 
the habit of doing. In short, Gertrude, dear, you 
must listen to reason, and not allow your grief to 
influence your decision.” 

She turned to him softly. 

“ Reasoning about our position seems so cold, 
and harsh, and I would much rather deal gently.” 

Geoffrey did not understand the drift of her 
words, so he ignored them. “ You must see thé 
peculiarity of our situation, and a little thought 
would show you the necessity of putting an end 
to it. I am not altogether selfish in thus urging 
you to be my wife as soon as possible.” 

“Cousin Geoffrey—there is something I must 
tell you—”’ : 

“Surely you do not shrink from telling me 
anything, Gertrude? There should be perfect 
confidence between us, as well as perfect sympa- 
thy. Whatever interests you, must be worth my 
listening to.” 

He spoke reassuringly, ascribing her hesitation 
to timidity. But asudden movement of Gertrude’s 
startled him. She had flung out of her hand the 
honeysuckle branch, plucked from the thicket as 
she passed, and which she had been nervously 
twisting together, her head bent over. Now she 
stood still, and fronted him steadily. 

What was it in her face, that made his heart 
beat so? Had Cyril Elliot anything to do wih 
that which she must say to him? At the thought 
the angry blood mounted to Geoffrey’s brow. 

“ Take care, Gertrude,” he cried, warningly. 
“You are compromising yourself, perhaps un- 
necessarily. There are some confessions it is not 
over-wise to make.” 

“ Not for me,” she said, lifting her earnest eyes 
to his. “To be frank is my only safeguard 
against doing you a great wrong.” 

“ How could you possibly wrong me, Ger- 
trude?” asked Geoffrey, with an effort to speak 
calmly. 

“ By marrying you, if I do not care enough for 


** And perhaps care for some one else.” 

But Geoffrey does not speak those words, 
though they are on his lips. A man is not always 
brave enough to face the worst at once. 

There was a moment’s silence. It was very 
long to Gertrude. She had turned her eyes from 
Geoffrey, when she had made her confession, and 
they wandered blankly over the brow of the hill, 
over the terraced-like sweep of the slope beyond, 
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bloomless and withered, a stretch of parched 
sedge-grass and dark, stiff, flowerless broom. 

With a start she turned back, looking up into 
Geoffrey’s face, from Cyril’s, there among the 
broom. What was there in the two alike—the 
one in the pale moonlight, the other in the sunset 
flush? Gertruce said brokenly: 

“ I was so young, so inexperienced; will not 
that plead with you to forgive me? I confess I 
scarcely understood what I was doing.” 

Her voice broke the spell which had been hold- 
ing Geoffrey looking at her. 

“ And what has enlarged your understanding ?” 
he asked, quickly. 

“Grief and self-communion. I have had a 
great deal of time to think, lately.” 

“There has been something more than grief 
and self-communing to make you speak,” said 
Geoffreo suspiciously. 

“Yes, for to be perfectly candid, the thought 
of our marriage has had much to do with it. I 
shrunk away too obviously not to know the truth,” 

“That is not at all unnatural, Gertrude,” he 
said, with evident relief at her confession. “A 
girl may very well shrink from her marriage, yet 
be true to her lover. She must shrink from the 
change in her life. Besides, your nerves are over- 
strained by the scenes you have passed through, 
and so the future seems unreal and painful, I was 
wrong to leave you so much to yourself. Believe 
me, I meant to be kind.” 

“ Be kinder still, and leave me altogether to 
myself. It will be better for us both,’ she told 
him gently. 

“T can’t think so, Gertrude. I am_ speaking 
much more for you just now than for myself. I 
see very well how it is with you, You have been 
torturing yourself, because you find you are inca- 
pable of an overwhelming feeling for me; a love 
which could do and dare anything, everything 
for its beloved. That is a very unnecessary phase 
of the passion; for there is not much to do, and 
still less to dare. Real life you wili find very pro- 
saic.”’ 

“So prosaic, that it is scarcely worth while for 
us to touch upon feelings, when we have facts to 
guide us,” she answered, bitterly. 

“It is you who have touched upon them, not I. 
You need have no fears for your future, Gertrude. 
I am pledged to make you happy, and it will be the 
study, as well as the pleasure of my life to do so. 
You have seen the worst side of my temper in 
the last six months; I acknowledge I have been 
unreasonably irritable and jealous. My excuse is 
my love for you. We are not cross and suspicious 
where we are indifferent. There—I have made 
as full a confession as you, so let us consider our- 
selves comfortably at quits. If I ever cast up to 
you your avowal of not loving me enough, you 
can retaliate by reminding me of my foolish jeal- 


ousy.” 





“ Would it not be wiser for us not to place 
ourselves in a position where we would be 
tempted to make such recriminations ?” 

“Oh, married people ought to have grounds 
for an occasional quarrel, as well as lovers, or 
they would not enjoy the luxury of a reconcilia- 
tion.” 

Gertrude turned away from Geoffrey’s smiling 
glance. She was in earnest, and he was putting 
aside as totally unimportant a confession which 
cost her a great effort to make; bantering her, as 
he might Charlotte. She had intended to speak 
gently, and try to do away as much as possible 
with the sting of her words; but the tone Geof- 
frey chose to take irritated her. 

“It is an unhappy fact, which I have no right 
to conceal from you, that my engagement isa real 
pain to me.” 

Her words had the effect of driving the smile 
from Geoffrey’s face and clouding it with a frown 
instead, He did not speak for a moment; when 
he did, it was decidedly shortly : 

“Tt is a pity you did not make this discovery 
some time ago.” 

*T never really consulted my feelings until this 
summer. I was very blind, or my unwillingness 
to speak of our marriage would have shown me 
the truth.” 

“You always said it was because of your un- 
cle’s need of you, that you would not hear of it, 
and that seemed to me a sufficiently good reason. 
But suppose I kept you to the letter of your 
promise, Gertrude, and—” 

“T have kept to the very letter of it,’ she in- 
terrupted. “ It was your own compact, that if I 
told you I did not—” 

“ Well, go on. Why do you hesitate ?” 

“If I discovered I did not love you enough 
when you came to name the marriage-day, I was 
to say so and go free,” 

“ Then do not let us name it. I am content to 
wait a while longer. Besides, Gertrude, in all 
contracts the parties expect the surroundings to 
be unchanged, else they can justly complain of 
unfairness, When I made that agreement, I did 
not expect that we should be separated for nearly 
a year. I did not contemplate that my wild-flower 
would be cultivated into an exotic for fools to 
wonder at.” 

“Tt seems to me you were rather anxious for 
the cultivation, and it was in a measure your own 
act which sent me away. After all, the change 
has come,” she said, gently. “In common 
honesty, I must not hold you to your bargain.” 

So much for so much, In the day when that 
bargain was made, Geoffrey would have been the 
last man in the world to rest content with an un- 
equal barter. Now, his starveling love is a miser 
that would pour out all his hoards at last for just 
a crust to live upon. But, looking hungrily into 
Gertrude’s quiet, downcast face, he sees that all 
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his hoards cannot buy that. The despair ‘of it 
turns him bitter. 

«« Will you be still more honest,” he says; “ and 
tell me by whose advice you are acting ?” 

“Advice? No one has advised me.” 

“ Not Cyril Elliot ?” 

He had come somewhat nearer to the truth 
than he really thought, or than Gertrude herself 
had known, inasmuch as some words dropped by 
Cyril had done much to open her eyes to the 
truth. Those words flashed upon her now, and 
brought a sudden change into her face, which 
Geofftey was not slow to mark. 

“ Tt is some of his precious work ; is it? Well, 
one can deal much more easily with a man than 
with a girl. Your marrying Cyril Elliot is not a 
foregone conclusion because you break with me.” 


He could not have called her pale then, ner was 


it a far-away !ook that she flashed on him. 

“ If [had jilted you shamefully, and had chosen 
to marry Cyril, you could not have spoken more 
bitterly. And you seem to forget you have taken 
care to let me know of Mr. Elliot’s engagement 
to Charlotte Burnley.” 

“And I warn you, Miss Charlotte will not let 
him off as easily as you expect me to do you. A 
man cannot slip out of an engagement as you 
women seem to think you have a right to do, As 
to Elliot—” 

“You will please drop Mr. Elliot’s name 
altogether out of this question,” said Gertrude, 
slowly, at white heat. “Any wrong I may un- 
wittingly have done him, he has forgiven; and 
Charlotte’s note to you proves he has forgotten as 
well. My actions cannot possibly be influenced 
by Charlotte’s fiancé, unless I choose to take a 
warning from him.” 

“A warning, Gertrude ?” 

** Nothing he has said has given it. Only one 
grows sick at heart over the fickleness and world- 
liness of people. I wish as devoutly as you that 
I had never gone into—society, I suppose the 
proper term is—to learn something of human 
nature.” 

Geoffrey glanced into her white, set face, a little 
bent, as they walked on again mechanically, side 
by side. His own grew harder and sterner: 
what is Cyril Elliot’s fickleness toher? He said 
abruptly : 

“IT would not care how many failures you find 
in others, if you were unchanged yourself, or if 
you had given me a hint of your wish to break 
with me in your uncle’s lifetime, But it isscarcely 
wise in you, now that it is too late.” 

“Too late! What do you mean?” 

“ Only that there are so many things to make 
our engagement binding on us. Neither of us 
can very well end it, since Cousin Oliver treated 
our marriage as a certain sequence. Gertrude, do 
you not see the position you would piace me in 
by breaking with me now? Do you not suppose 








that the easy inference would be that I had used 
our slight tie of blood to gain Cousin Oliver's 
property? The very visits I paid to you will be 
so much against me. A weak old man, with a 
handsome estate touching mine, was worth my 
attention !” 

“ Then there is nothing to be done but to tell 
of our engagement, and of Uncle Oliver's approval 
of it. It would be just as well, too, to say I broke 
it after he had gone, and when I understood 
perfectly the full consequences of my act.” 

“And you imagine that thi bit of truth will be 
belreved ?—that people prefér to impute good 
motives rather than evil ones? Of course it will 
be said that I threw you over after I had secured 
the property. Youcan judge, as well as I, of the 
effect of having such things believed of one.” 

“T can’t think anything of the kind could be 
believed of you. I would do anything to prove 
my recognition of your uprightness, your gener- 
osity. Anything, that is, short of—Cousin Geoffrey, 
you must be convinced that I ought not to be your 
wife, since it is evident I do not love you enough 
to make every sacrifice to screen you from un- 
merited blame.” 

It was some time before Geoffrey spoke. Ger- 
trude’s hard speech barred all attack in the 
quarter where he had hoped to find her weakest. 
He had not looked for her to prove so plainly the 
feebleness of her love for him. For her own 
part, she could have wept over her words ; could 
have humbly begged his pardon for uttering them, 
had she not known she would thus only bring him 
back to the same argument. As it was, he was 
wise enough to make no allusion to what she had 
said, but to try another approach. 

“ Gertrude, you should shield your uncle from 
all reproach, the more carefully, because you 
alone can do it.” 

“ Uncle Oliver’s name has been above reproach 
for a whole lifetime; it can stand superior to a 
week’s gossip now.” 

“TI forgot you had grown so worldly wise,” 
said Geoffrey, bitterly. “ Indeed, I am constantly 
forgetting you are not the guileless child who was 
sent, much against her will, to see the world 
under Mrs, Elliot’s auspices. Oh, Gertrnde,” he 
said, with a sudden passionate change of tone, 
half putting out his hand to her, then letting it 
fall hopelessly at his side. “Gertrude, if you 
were more worldly wise; if I thought your 
poverty would some day drive you to me, I would 
not regret Cousin Oliver’s will.” 

She looked at him half proudly, half gently. 

“If to shield you from an unjust censure, or 
myself from the pain of wounding you, have not 
held me back from speaking the truth, believe me, 
no personal fears for my future—” 

* You shall have nothing of that kind to fear,” 
he broke in. “ Though Cousin Oliver intended 
us both to have his property, certainly he never 
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wished me to enjoy it to the exclusion of all your 
just rights. I do not consider I have the slight- 
est claim on the estate, now that you have refused 
me all claim on yourself. Mr. Lloyd can arrange 
it so that all shall be yours.” 

“ Thank you,” said Gertrude, searcely warming 
under Geoffrey’s generous offer. “That would 
never make it Uncle Oliver’s bequest to me, and 
I could have received the property only from him. 
Broomielaw will be far better off in your hands 
than in mine; it would only be a care and a 
responsibility to me. Don’t take my refusal as 
ungracious,”’ she added, glancing up to his pale, 
hurt face. “Ask something else that involves less 
cost to my peace of mind, and I will promise to 
grant it.” 

Geofirey’s eyes had an eager, wistful light in 
them. 

“ Will you grant me one thing, and not think 
hardly of me for asking it?” 

*“ If it is reasonable,” she answered, startled by 
his look. 

“Tt is most reasonable, if you will think a 
moment of our situation. Remember, Gertrude, 
how suddenly your decision has come upon me. 
For months I have been dreaming of my bride; 
and you have all at once awakened me to the 
reality that I was blindly dreaming. I am new 
as yet to my lonely position, complicated as it 
undoubtedly is by your uncle’s unfortunate will. 
It is not very much to ask you to use your 
freedom trom all control on my part generously.” 

She was looking at him questioningly, but made 
no promise. 

* I wish to ask you not to be as most girls, 
ready at once to fall in love with some one else. 
Let me grow a little used to the knowledge that I 
am nothing to you, before I find thet you are 
everything to some other man.” 

“ There is but small chanee for such a piece of 
heartlessness,”’ answered Gertrude, coldly. 

“ Perhaps not. Yet, Gertrude, promise me you 
will not engage yourself to another until I tell you 
by word or deed, that I have gotten over the first 
bitterness of my disappointment.” 

“I will promise you that, Cousin Geoffrey.” 

* Will you not swear it?” 

“My word is binding. You cam trust to my 
keeping it.” 

They had reached a small gate which led from 
the field they had been walking across into the 
lawn. 
the latch, but Geofirey opened it himself, letting 
her pass in first. He knew this interview would 
be over in a moment or two more, for he had no 
intention of going into the house, even if Gertrude 
should ask him, which was decidedly doubtful. 
He was notso loth to leave her since her promise, 
for it seemed to give him time to think and act. 
He had failed to win her as easily as he had 
thought, and he saw his mistake now. He should 


Gertrude was about putting her hand upon 





have wooed her, ‘not supposed her won because 
she was engaged tohim, He was willing to try 
again; and he considered he had very much in 
his favor: now that Gertrude’s promise gave him 
time, he could make his own opportunities. If 
Cyril Elliot were not engaged to Charlotte, he 
might have been less confident ; but since he was— 

“ You will allow me some little right to look 
after your interests, Gertrude? You do not in- 
tend to be altogether independent of my advice, 
and to treat me as a stranger?” asked Geoffrey, 
when they stood at the porch-steps. 

A warm light came back into the girl’s pale 
face. Was it possible to go back into the olden 
time, and there find Cousin Geofirey again ? 

“ T shall always be glad of any advice you will 
be kind enough to give me,” she said, hastily. “I 
want you to tell me what I had best do. You are 
not in haste ?” 

“No; but we will not talk business to-day. I 
am. always ready to be of service to you, however; 
only let me ask you one question, Gertrude. You 
are not thinking of going to Mrs, Elliot's ?” 

“ Decidedly not. I would rather go anywhere 
in the world than there,” answered Gertrude, 
hastily ; and, finding Geoffrey had no more ques- 
tions to ask, she went into the house. 


—-— 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“ A week ago, ew / a little week ; 
It seems so much, much longer, tho’ that day 
Is every morning still my yesterday,”’ 


“Cannot I help you, Gertrude ?”’ 

It was Charlotte’s voice, a little eager, as she 
put her head in at the study-door a few days later 
and found Gertrude seated in the midst of a pile 
of old papers. The yellow pages seemed to 
promise some items of interest; and after these 
two melancholy days which she had passed at 
Broomielaw; Charlotte was inclined to seize upon 
even such scraps. 

But Gertrude declined ; she must go over them 
alone. She felt that she herself, the last of her 
name and family, had hardly the right to pry into 
the secrets of the dead. She did not intend that 
even Geoffrey should help her. 

Thus dismissed, Charlotte was left to her own 
devices. She found it rather dull: no one to 
talk to, nothing todo, She might have been at 
the Springs, dancing, and dressing, and flirting, 
instead of in the quiet old country house, now, 
more than ever, sombre and dull in its mourning. 
There are many sacrifices made in this world, 
which, wnlike the hypocrite’s alms-deeds, receive 
no praise of men; and Charlotte’s volunteered 
visit to the afflicted seems to be one of these. 

She was idle and restless this morning. She 
went into the parlor, dark and dreary in the-un- 
certain light which came through the bowed 
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shutters. The piano she found locked. She had 
no idea of opening it; but Betty had not trusted 
her sense of propriety, and had taken the key 
away. The birds sang out. without compunction, 
though the master was dead; and Betty did not 
give Charlotte credit for more sensibility than the 
sparrows. 

There was nothing to be found to beguile the 
time downstairs, so Charlotte mounted to the 
story above, looking into the different rooms as if 
in search of some one. At last she was repaid by 
a sight of Betty, busily employed in folding Ger- 
trude’s colored dresses, and packing them away. 
It was one of those offices which only a loving 
hand should do for us—putting out of sight the 
trappings of ordinary days, before grief came and 
changed the face of everything. 

“Cannot I help you, Betty ?”’ asked Charlotte, 
for the second time that morning. 

“ There’s nothing to help with, Miss Charlotte. 
Only a few gowns to fold and lay in the trunk.” 

“I wonder you put them away. They will all 
be old-fashioned and useless, when Gertrude 
takes off her mourning.” 

“ They'll not grow any less old-fashioned 
hanging up in the wardrobe,’’ returned Betty, 
tersely. 

“ Of course not, but you could give them away,”’ 
suggested Charlotte. “ That little Dutch Gwatkin 
who was over here with berries this morning, 
would not object to Gertrude’s pretty dresses,” 

“T’ll never lend my hand to that foolishness,’’ 
Betty said, decidedly. “A deal of harm you 
ladies do with your cast-off finery. It’s in your 
way, and you must get rid of it somehow, and 
you never think what fools you are making of the 
poor, in decking them out in it. Gwatkin looks 
better in her wooden shoes and her short gown, 
and her queer little cap, than she would if you 
put her dumpy figure in these flounces, and her 
round, Dutch face into one of your last year’s 
bonnets, But it’ll not be long before she’ll be 
trying them. A body might know the Dutch col- 
ony was just new-come, and hadn’t learned any 
better about dress, than about ruling their wives, 
and curry-combing their cows, and just scratching 
over their fields, where they set their bits of 
houses down without a tree. But they’ll learn. 
It’s my opinion, the women-folk have all gone 
mad about fashion; and it’s time for Christians to 
set their faces against it.” 

“Tt wouldn’t do a bit of good. If plain skirts 
and cropped hair were the fashion, all the women 
would be just as eager to follow it. What is the 
difference between ruffles and hems, if everyone 
is striving after them? But Betty, I did not hunt 
you up to discuss dress, but to tell you that to-day 
is my birth-day.”’ 

* Is it, Miss Charlotte ? It's to be hoped you’re 
a year wiser than you were this time last August.” 

“TI ought to be. Iam getting old, Betty. This 





time next year I shall be twenty-five, and will 
have to take to tea and cats.”’ 

“May be not. May be you'll never be any 
older than you are to-day, at least for a good long 
time,’’ said Betty, encouragingly. “Some folks 
do stand still that way, after they get enough 
age.”’ 

“ That is an exceedingly wise provision of na- 
ture. But, Betty, is it not true that if a girl is 
not married before she is twenty-five, she is sure 
to have a visit from his Satanic Majesty on the 
night of her birth-day? I begin already to be 
frightened.” 

* May be that’s the reason the girls are anxious 
to be settled before they get so old. I’d not be 
frightened if I were you, though, Miss Char- 
lotte; you can do a deal for yourself in a whole 
year. And if you fail—you’re so polite in the 
way you mention the devil—may be he’ll be 
mannerly to you in his turn,” 

“IT am sure I shall do my best to make him so. 
But, Betty, you don’t seem to believe the super- 
stition.”’ 

“I can’t say I don’t believe it; though.I know 
nothing from experience, for I was married a 
good while before I was twenty-five. I can tes- 
tify I saw him—horns and hoofs—before I 
reached the age you have; and there’s many a 
married woman could say the same, if she told 
the truth.” 

“That is hard on the husbands,” said Char- 
lotte, laughing; “ if I were Mr. Forbes, I would 
send you away from Gertrude, for fear of your 
evil influence.” 

“You'd be wrong then. I’m not for standing 
between Mr. Geoffrey and his wishes, now-a-days. 
He’d marry her quickly enough, if she’d have 
him. But«that’s just it. When it made no dif- 
ference, she was willing enough to have him, and 
all I could say against it was spent breath. But 
now, when I drop a word or two in his favor, 
poor man! she slings in my face everything I 
ever said against him, though at the time she 
scarce seemed to heed. - Not that I didn’t mean 
them; but things have changed a deal lately.” 

“What things have changed ?”’ asked Char- 
lotte,—far too eagerly, as she found from Betty’s 
laconic answer: 

*« Most everything has changed of late.” 

“ Why, Betty, I was thinking only this morn- 
ing, that I never knew the death of the head of 
the house bring so little change as dear Mr. Oli- 
ver’s. To be sure, it is you who make all the 
difference in the world. Gertrude could not go 
on living here as she does, if it were not for 
you.” 

“ Who told you she was going to stay here ?” 
asked Betty, sharply. “ That’s the way of folks. 
Fixing for others, where they don’t know any- 
thing of their affairs.” 

“But where would Gertrude go, Betty? 
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Where does she wish to go? Would she shut 
the house up?” asked Charlotte, trying to gain 
an answer which would help her out of her 
perplexity. 

“I know nothing about the house. Miss Ger- 
trude is enough for one woman to bear in mind, 
or one man either, as Mr. Geoffrey’'d own, If 
she’d listen to him she’d remain—not as she is, 
but still she’d be mistress.’’ 

“TI don’t understand. Could not Gertrude 
continue to live here without marrying Mr. 
Forbes ?” asked Charlotte, evidently puzzled by 
Betty’s manner of treating the matter. 

“Other folks might; but the Olivers aren’t 
beggars.” 

“Of course not, Betty.” 

“And where would be the difference, if she 
went on living here if the place isn’t hers? She'll 
not be beholden to Mr. Geoffrey for a home, when 
she won’t have his name.” 

“Do you mean the place belongs to Geoffrey 
Forbes ?” 

“Of course Ido. Is it news toyou? I didn’t 
think you’d be in the house twenty-four hours, and 
not find out that much.” 

“But I always thought the place was Mr. 
Oliver’s,” said Charlotte, not noticing Betty’s 
sarcasm. 

* Now you’re off on a wrong track, which will 
lead you nowheres. Of course the place belonged 
to Mr. Oliver, and to his father before him, who 
was Miss Gertrude’s grandfather; so by rights it 
ought to be hers. But instead, her uncle left it to 
Mr. Geoffrey.” 

“ But that is a very common way of leaving 
land, Betty. Men like to keep it in their families. 
In some countries it always goes to the next male 
heir.” 

“Its against the Bible, anyways. Every child 
knows that when the promised land was divided, 
Caleb's daughters got their father’s share. But 
folks nowadays know so much better what is right 
and just than the Bible way.” 

“It is only Broomielaw which Mr. Oliver left 
to Mr. Forbes ?” asked Charlotte, feeling much 
more interested in the division of property in 
her own day, than in the far-off times of Joshua. 

“ No, it’s just everything. If he had asked my 
advice, I’d have told him if he wished to keep 
Mr. Geoffrey fair and smooth he had better let 
Miss Gertrude have her own belongings. But you 
can’t expect a man not to feel foraman. They’re 
different from usin that respect; no doubt this 
minute you're thinking much more of Mr. 
Geoffrey’s owning everything, than of Miss Ger- 
trude with next to nothing.” 

Betty had nearly completed her folding. Only 
two dresses were left now of the pile which had 
been heaped up on the bed. The trunk was so 
full, that she had to press down the soft mass to 
make room for them. 





* Do not move, Betty. I will fold and hand 
these to you,” offered Charlotte, rising to make 
herself useful. 

Betty assented, leaning over the trunk, and bear- 
ing lightly on the heap, whilst Charlotte was fold- 
ing. 
“ No doubt this white dress 1s the one Gertrude 
wore last,’’ remarked Charlotte, as she smoothed 
out the flounces, 

* It’s the one she wore the day before Mr. Oli- 
ver died. You needn’t be particular with the 
folding,” said Betty, beginning to be weary of her 
position. 

“ Wait a moment; there is—only some dust,” 
she added, as she put her hand into the transpar- 
ent pocket. Her quick eye had discovered some- 
thing in it. There was no great harm done, when 
Charlotte slipped this something into her own 
pocket, as it had once been her properry, and 
Gertrude did not seem to put any especial! value 
on it. . 

“ We’ve had dust enough lately,’’ remarked 
Betty, not perceiving Charlotte’s petit larceny. 
“It’s my opinion, if we’d had rain and cooler 
weather, Mr. Oliver would be alive now. It was 
hard enough for st.onger bodies to get on.” 

“Good people are taken away from coming 
evils,” said Charlotte, piously. 

“They manage to leave a good many behind 
them,” returned Betty, as she locked the trunk. 

So Charlotte was thrown back on her enforced 
idleness. But she had a little more employment 
for her thoughts than an hour ago. 

The employment was not wholly exhausted, 
even towards evening, when she came out on the 
lawn, leaving Gertrude still buried among her let- 
lers— 

“ All dead paper, mute and white— 

And yet they seem alive and quivering 

Against those tremulous hands which loose the 

string. 

Charlotte had wandered down by the garden 
fence, where the roses were still making a feeble 
fight against the scorching August suns, They 
had come out of the conflict to-day rather worsted, 
drooping and thirsty and pale; yet here and there 
Charlotte could find a fresher bud that had hidden 
out of the danger behind some leafy covert, to 
find a fairer death upon her bosom. True, there 
was no one to see how prettily the pink bloom 
took the place of the ribands which Charlotte had 
discarded as unbefitting the house of ‘mourning ; 
but if the girl were to find herself alone in the 
Saharan desert, she would have an eye to the 
possible arrival of some admiring Bedouin. And 
if Geoffrey Forbes were perchance to ride over, 
to inquire for Gertrude— 

Those were his horse’s hoofs, cantering up the 
lane now. 

For these last few days, ever since that inter- 
view with Gertrude, Geoffrey Forbes had been 
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thoroughly uncomfortable. He had been wishing 
to ride over as usual, and yet he was not sure 
that it would not be wiser on his part to leave 
her to herself. If she grew lonely, she might feel 
glad to see him; but if he went over daily, as 
had been his wont in Mr. Oliver’s time, she 
would never learn to miss him. To stay away 
was good policy, no doubt; but its tendency was 
not to keep him from restlessness. 

This evening, he had ordered his horse, intend- 
ing to take a ride; and he may have forgotten to 
turn the animal’s head where the road diverged ; 
at any rate, he cantered up the lane, and had 
just turned from fastening his horse, when he 
caught a glimpse of a lady’s dress on the bench 
under the elm. 

His heart beat a trifle faster. He began to 
fear he had made a mistake in coming over so 
soon. Gertrude might look upon his visit as an 
intrusion, and perhaps show this by a chilling 
coldness. A mighty change had come over 
Geoffrey Forbes, if he could grow diffident and 
fearful; and he laughed at himself, not good- 
humoredly, as at a harmless weakness, but. bit- 
terly, 

However, the horse was made fast, and he 
could not very well mount and ride away. Be- 
sides, Gertrude had seen him, and had risen, and 
was coming towards him. 

Gertrude ? 

No, this was a much smaller figure, and was 
not dressed in mourning, but in pale lilac. Who 
could it be ? 

“ Oh, Mr. Forbes, I am.so glad to see you!” 
Charlotte Burnley was coming towards him, 
holding out both handste welcome him. “Of 
course you did not expect to see me, for I only 
came yesterday. Why did not some one write to 
us? It was such a dreadful shock! Cyril saw the 
notice of dear Mr. Oliver’s death in the paper. 
He came to tell us at once; and as it was impos- 
sible for Aunt Margaret to come down, he made 
me come instead, Of course [I could not tell 
whether it was best for poor Gertrude, that I 
should come or stay away. But there is no get- 
ting rid of Cyril, if he sets his heart om anything, 
so Lhad to come. Dear Mr. Oliver! [did not 
suppose he was very strong; but I never dreamed 
that he would die so suddenly. It is well for 
Gertrude that she has you to look to.”’ 

All this came quickly and volubly, so that 
Geoffrey had time to recover from his astonish- 
ment at seeing Charlotte, before her last sentence 
was ended; and he was able to tell her, what was 
the truth, that he was unfeignedly glad to see her, 
Just then he would have welcomed any excuse to 
return to his old haunts ; and where could he find 
a better one than in riding over to see Charlotte ? 
But he would have preferred that she should have 
come to Gertrude at any one’s bidding, rather than 
Cyril Elliot’s. 





“So you approve of my coming,” Charlotte 
continued, after Geoffrey had expressed his grati- 
fication. “It is a great relief to me that you do. 
I assure you I was nervous about it, for Gertrude 
unlike most girls, Now that I am here, she 
has not once spoken of her uncle’s death, nor of 
her future. 1 suppose it is just as well people are 
different. I should, by this time, have decided 
what I would do for the next ten years. Don’t 
you think it will be best for Gertrude to stay 
here? Aunt Margaret says it would be impossi- 
ble, but Ican’t see why. Betty is dragon enough 
to keep off tramps, and there is nothing else to 
fear in the country.” 

“Gertrude will certainly stay if she wishes,” 
said Geoffrey, shortly. 

He was angry at finding Gertrude’s friends 
already speculating about her future. What 
would they say when Mr. Oliver's will was 
known ? 

“ Of course she will wish to stay. I have heard 
her say more than once how dear the old place is 
to her. Aren't yow coming in?” she added, find- 
ing Geoffrey no more inclined to discuss Ger- 
trude’s affairs than was the girl herself. 

“Not this evening. I only rode over to inquire 
for Gertrude ; but she is in such good hands, she 
will not need a visit from me.” 

“I am by no means sure of that. You will find 
her in the study if you will go in. She was too 
busy to speak to me, so I came out to walk. But 
she may be disengaged by this time.” 

“ Perhaps I had better not disturb her, but go 
with you,” said Geoffrey, with some hesitation. 

“Oh, by no means. Gertrude would be dis- 
appointed. She was occupied by family papers, 
and of course I could not help:her—but you can,. 
no doubt. I can’t think of letting you go with 
me.” 

Did Charlotte know the attraction whith ex- 
ists in forbidden paths, or was she wholly sur- 
prised that Geoffrey was walking on with her ? 
The truth is,he was decidedly doubtful of the expe- 
diency of interrupting Gertrude over her mourn- 
ful task; and Charlotte came to him like a soft 
breeze with a breath of the pale rose hidden out 
of reach. 

It jarred on him, therefore, when. he found 
that the breeze had other secrets to whisper than 
those of the rose. As they crossed down by the 
branch, Charlotte drew something from her 


“Is this the way you keep my confidences?” 
she asked, holding up to him the note he had 
given Gertrude to read. “I thought you men 
were to be trusted.” 

* Where did you find it?” asked Geoffrey, in- 
tending by the question to evade a reply. 

*“* Perhaps you lost it,” said Charlotte; and cer- 
tainly it did look stained and ill-used enough to 
warrant the supposition, “I don’t know what 
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Cyril would say, should he hear of my indiscre- 


tion. He dislikes so much to have his affairs 
known.” 

“T wonder you endure lis impertinence,” te- 
marked Geoffrey. 


“ Oh, we women are born to endure. Even if 
we rebel, we are sure to come to terms, if you 
are moderately patient.” 

“Do you really think that?’ asked Geoffrey, 
éagerly. 

“Of course I do. We grow very weak and 
yielding, if long left to ourselves. Loneliness, 
Tike famine, is sure to subdue the ‘haughtiest 
spirit. I ought to speak with authority, for T 
know no one more alone in the world than I, un- 
less it is Gertrude.” 

After that, it was no longer hard to hold Geof- 
frey’s attention; and though they sauntered for an 
hour through the woodland paths, Geoffrey did 
not find it long. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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AT A PLAY, 
BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. 


A tinkling gush of laughter on the air, 
Which tosses us, as fountains toss up balls 
That play upon their waters, childish calls 
Of ‘Tag "’ and “ Parley free’’ and ‘It's not fair ;”’ 
Hearing the music's prelude, I look down 
From out my window's, leafy.curtained screen 
As in an opera box, and a bright scene 
Behold before me. Green the grass, and brown 
The paths that lead across it, trod by busy feet 
That dance and skip and caper as they play. 
The Dramatis personae, true, betray 
Strange disregard to ru/es of speech, yet sweet 
The while the lips and voices which $o speak, 

And one forgives and loves them for these faults ! 
Here, twirling pirouettes, and gymnast’s vaults, 
There, “ Lady Queen Ann” rules at “ Hide and 

seek"’— 
For Kings and Lords and Ladies tread this stage— 
And though the actors be a score ahead 
Of my young days, and use some terms instead 
Of those we used at school, yet at my age 
Could I e’en now ring right as “ Rosy round,” 
The “ Barberry bush,” or “ Lift the gate” as high 
For “ King George's troops,” to pass, as these! 
Ah, wh 
Do we forget ofttimes, the maxims sound 
Which govern life's stern work—and never child- 
hood's play ? 
’ Oh little stage, whereon. each one afar 
Years after,sees himself the bright, particular star, 
We ad/ have strutted, a// have had our day 
Upon thy boards, and after left the exit door ! 
Hark! a bell rings ; the actors disappear ; 
Shrill little shrieks of laughter still I hear, 
But empty is the stage, the play is o'er! 








A FRIEND cannot be known in prosperity, and 
an enemy cannot be hidden in adversity. 
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The time was a wild, windy night in October, 
185-; the place was a wide and lofty room, 
wainscoted half way to the ¢¢iling—the parlor of 
a large old stone mansion built before the Revo- 
lution, remote among the hills in central Pennsyl- 
vania, 

This room, with which ‘alone our story has to 
do, told a tale of ancient wealth, fading’ into 
narrowed means, and then into poverty. 

The fine old furnitute was shabby past disguise ; 
the walls needed paint ; the paper was patched and 
dingy. 

Before the glimmering wood-fire on the hearth 
sat two people near together, each in a large arm- 
chair. They had the air and manner which 
stamps the lady and gentleman born as well as 
made. The gentleman, however, wore coarse 
clothes, almost threadbare. The lady, a slight 
little thing, looking younger than her twenty-five 
years, had on an old print frock, serupulously 
neat, but washed to the last degree of fadedness, 
and mended here and’ there, but too plainly with 
hew cloth. 

This lady and gentleman were Mark Carey and 
his sister Dorothea, who was ten years his junior. 

They had come to a crisis in their affairs, and 
were pausing a moment on the brink before taking 
the plunge into inevitable ruin. 

“© Delay will make the matter-no better, Doro- 
thea. The old place and the furniture will not 
bring more than the face of the mortgage, and we 
must go.” Mark spoke very quietly, and even 
attempted to throw something like cheerfulness 
into his tone, but it was a faiiure. 

Dorothea tried to smile, but the smile resulted 
only in a piteous quiver of the lip and fast-falling 
tears. 

“TI don’t see—I really don’? see,” said the poor 
girl, * why you and I should have to suffer, bear 
all this,and go away, because brother Tom was— 
was so peculiar.” 

Brother Tom’s peculiarity had consisted in 
spending everything that he could lay ns hands 
on—his own property and that of other people, 
especially that of other people—running into debt 
and sending the bills to his father; playing cards 
and constantly losing; betting at races and always 
backing the wrong horse. Finally he had written 
another man’s name at the bottom of a check for 
a large sum; and, to save him from State prison, 
his father had paid the money and laid upon the 
estate remaining to him a heavy mortgage. 

Soon after this, brother Tom died, saying with 
his last breath that he had been “an unfortunate 
fellow, but no one’s enemy but his own.” His 
father, who cared more for Tom’s little finger than 
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he did for Mark and Dorothea together, had soon 
followed him, leaving his elder son and his 
daughter no inheritance but the burden of the 
debt. 

To the last the father had persisted in the 
strange injustice of his life. It did not trouble 
him to think of Mark and Dorothea left alone in 
a world they had never been trained to fight. 
What did it matter if the old place where the 
Careys had lived for four generations came to the 
hammer, now that Tom was gone? Mark was 
only Mark, and he could take care of his sister 
“some way.” 

Dorothea, who had loved her father passionately, 
could excuse and ignore; but all his life a sense 
of injustice had rankled in Mark’s heart, and 
Dorothea’s words stung him. 

“ There is no use in talking of that now,” he 
said. “I must find something to do. Jackson 
says he will give me a place in his store for the 
present.” 

“Oh Mark! Mark!” 

It was horrible to Dorothea to think of Mark 
day after day behind the counter in Tim Jackson’s 
store. Tim had been picked up by her own 
mother years before; had been fed and clothed 
and taught and made a man of, and now he was 
at the head of a prosperous country store. Tim 
was a good fellow, and would not abuse his posi- 
tion; but still it was bitter to Dorothea to think of 
Mark taking Tim Jackson’s pay. 

“It is the only thing that offers, and when the 
debts are paid we sha’n’t have a cent.” 

It was too true. Plate, jewels, horses and car- 
riages, had gone long ago. Dorothea only hid 
her face and cried. She was not much of a sup- 
port, this poor Dorothea, just at that moment. She 
was very tired and heart-sick. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” she sobbed; “ if we 
only had Aunt Amity’s money! If we only 
knew where it is!” 

“What is the story about Aunt Amity’s 
money ?’”’ asked Mark, rather because he wished 
to divert his sister’s mind than because he cared 
to hear the family legend. 

Dorothea was pleased with the question. She 
sometimes feared that Mark did not think enough 
of “the advantages of family ™ 

Family traditions and stories, and even a ghost 
or two, are decidedly aristocratic; and they have 
this advantage, that in the decadence of the fam- 
ily they are neither salable nor taxable. 

Miss Dorothea clung to the family legends, and 
was all the more tenacious of them as the other 
appanages of wealth and station flowed away into 
the bottomless gulf of brother Tom’s debts and 
claims. 

“ Aunt Amity,” she said, wiping her eyes, and 
settling herself in her chair, “was your father’s 
great-aunt. That is her picture ;” and Dorothea 
pointed to a dim portrait, in a tarnished frame, 





hung somewhat low on the wainscot. In the fast- 
fading twilight the picture would hardly have 
been discernible, but for the fire-light gleam 
which now and then shone upon it from the 
hearth, 

The picture represented a tall, fair, blue-eyed 
woman, in a costume of the last century—rich 
flowered silk with lace ruffles at the sleeves and 
neck, and a little lace cap perched on the pow- 
dered hair; about her round, white neck, was a 
splendid jeweled chain and cross.. The face was 
regular in its beauty of complexion and feature ; 
the figure was exquisitely moulded, the hands and 
arms were especially beautiful, and yet for some 
reason the general effect of the portrait was not 
agreeable. 

“ Yes, I know that is Aunt Amity’s picture,” 
said Mark. “It is a beautiful face, but some way 
I never liked it.” 

“Perhaps because you had heard so much 
about her,’”’ continued Dorothea, ‘“ You see she 
has the blue eyes and the hair and complexion 
which men generally associate with sweetness 
and gentleness ; but if one-half the stories be true, 
Aunt Amity was anything but sweet and gentle. 
From her childhood she was a Tartar and a tyrant. 
She defied all control, set her father and mother 
at naught, and it is related that once, when her 
father made a resolute effort to force her to obey, 
she, then only six years old, caught a blazing 
brand from the hearth, and heedless of her own 
danger or pain, struck him furiously. Her mother 
had but the two children, and from all I can 
gather, her brother, our great-grandfather, was as 
sweet-tempered and kind as she was fierce and 
over-bearing. 

“ Their father and mother died when the girl 
was fourteen and the boy twoyearsolder. Their 
guardian, an uncle, sent them both to school. Miss 
Amity went to a lady in Philadelphia who re- 
ceived young gentlewomen to educate im all the 
accomplishments of the day. She had a reputa- 
tion as a manager of youth, and it was supposed 
that she, if any one could, would subdue the pas- 
sionate, self-willed child, After a week of storms 
such as had never been known in the school be- 
fore, Miss Amity Carey was gone, and could no- 
where be found. 

“ After her uncle had sought for her for a week 
or so, the young lady appeared at her own home, 
having made her way alone from Philadelphia to 
this wild and remote corner, through forest and 
swamp and over hills and lonesome wood paths, 
scorning all perils, whether by flood or storm, In- 
dians or wild beasts. After this, the much mis- 
named Miss Amity was left in such peace as her 
nature allowed her, at her own home, and a far- 
away cousin was found to act as her governess 
and teach her what she Would learn. 

“A wretched life this poor cousin must have had 
of it, for I have heard that Aunt Amity, if dis- 
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pleased, would make nothing of throwing the 
plates and dishes at her governess as they sat 
together at the table. Her greatest pleasure was 
to gallop about the country on her own gray 
horse, attended only by a big, savage dog. She 
laughed at all warnings, and set danger at defi- 
ance. It is said she used to catry pistols, and 
once shot down a mar who offered her some in- 
civility. 

“ She had her own way until her brother came 
home from college, and begar. to take upon him- 
self the care of the wide tract of land that tRen 
made the family estate. Miss Amity loved her 
brother after her tigerish fashion, but it irked her 
to have him take the reins into his hands, where 
she had so long been first. 

“ The servants, for they had several slaves, were 
not sorry to exchange her rule for that of their 
young master; for though Miss Amity was prodi- 
gal of her gifts, and did not trouble ‘herself 
about waste, no one ever knew when the word 
and the blow would come, and usually the blow 
first; and in her passions she was like’ a mad 
creature, as was very probably the case, and the 
lives of those who excited her wrath were hardly 
safe, lady as she was, and priding herself above 
everything on her long descent and her birth. 
Her brother led but a hard life of it with her for 
the head of his house; but she was his oniy near 
relation, and it is said that she was very pleasant 
when she was pleased, and in her best moods 
would be calm and sweet as a summer morning. 
She could sing beautifully, and she never was so 
good and womanly as when she was sitting at her 
harpsichord, filling the house with her wonderful 
voice ; and when she had sung herself into quiet- 
ness, she would be amiable and bright until some 
trifle would make her a fury. 

« Well, one day there appeared at the Pines— 
for this place even then had the name i+ bears to- 
day—a young gentleman with a letter of introduc- 
tion to Mr. Carey from some friends in Philadel.- 
phia. 

“Mr. Lyndsay was a very fine gentleman and 
very accomplished, and if Miss Amity could sing 
sy could Mr. Lyndsay, and if she rode recklessly 
up hill and down dale he was ready to follow, and 
Miss Amity had another companion beside her big 
dog to attend her on her wild flights. 

“1 don’t knowthat Mr. Lyndsay did anything a 
gentleman should not do; but, at all events, Miss 
Amity fell in love with the same fury and intensity 
with which she did everything else. 

“She took it into her head that as Mr. Lyndsay 
was poor and she was rich, he was either too 
proud or too modest to woo; and looking on 
herself as a sovereign princess, she, in so many 
words, offered herself and her wealth to the man 
of her choice. 

“* Madam,’ said Mr. Lyndsay, bowing very 
low with a troubled look; ‘you do me infinite 





honor; but—I supposed you knew—I have been 
engaged for two years to my cousin—Miss Lucy 
Fenton.’ 

“* Your cousin Lucy!’ cried Miss Amity, who 
surely must have had in her veins some other 
blood than that we have shared. ‘ Your cousin 
Lacy, indeed! What of that? I have heard my 
brother speak of her. A poor minister’s daughter ! 
A little brown patch of a creature, not fit to tie my 
shoe-lace! . So you hesitate between herand me ?’ 

«No, Madam,’ said Mr. Lyndsay, with another 
bow; ‘I do not hesitate; and so—I kiss your 
hands—and take my leave,’ and with that Mr; 
Lyndsay withdrew; and an hour after he rode 
away, and was married in three weeks, 

“After this episode, Miss Amity was more like a 
possessed creature than ever, and a hard time her 
brother and the poor cousin and the servants must 
have had. 

“About this time there came into the country an 
old man from no one knew where, and settled in 
that log house over the hill, now roofless and 
falling to pieces. It was said he had a great iron 
chest, and this iron chest was of course supposed 
to be full of money. It was whispered that he 
had been a pirate, and was anything but a nice 
person to know; but as he held himself aloof from 
all his kind as far as he could, there is no proof 
existing that he was not a saint who had retired 
from the world for prayer and meditation, Miss 
Amity, in some of her wild rides about the woods, 
happened to break her bridle, and she stopped at 
the lonesome log house on the hill to get it 
mended. She found the old man,-who went by 
the name of Captain Smith, ill and alone, and she 
did what she could for him; for, as I have said, 
when her awful temper did not drive her past all 
reason, she could be kind and gracious. This was 
the first of the acquaintance between Miss Amity 
Carey and the old pirate, if pirate he was, for no 
one ever knew. In spite of all that could be said, 
Miss Amity would ride over two or three times a 
week and spend hours alone with her strange 
friend. | 

“ Many were the conjectures and many the 
Stories and the whispers of scandal; but Miss 
Amity cared for nothing, and persisted in her vis- 
its to Captain Smith’s, and always, when she 
came home from these visits, her temper would 
be at its worst. 

* Her brother had little comfort at home, and 
it is no wonder that he went abroad for his amuse- 
ment, and spent as much of his winter as he 
could in Philadelphia; for when he was at home, 
Miss Amity ruled him with a rod of iron, and 
made nothing of striking him with her whip be- 
fore the servants or a guest. 

“One night when Mr. Carey was in Philadel- 
phia and Miss Amity was reigning alone at home, 
in one of her worst moods, there came a great 
snow storm with a terrible wind all the next day, 
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and all the next night it snowed. The roads ‘were 
all blocked up, and the fences, and here and there 
the houses were buried under the drifts. 

“ Miss Amity, as soon as the ‘horses could be got 
out to break the roads, sent up all the teams from 
the Pines, to see what had become of old Captain 
Smith. She, herself, followed on her gray horse, 
and if the men showed the least sign of flagging 
in the heavy snow, she would storm at them and 
taunt them with cowardice and laziness; but as 
she mingled her abuse with large prornises of ‘re- 
ward, they suffered her to scold on, did their work 
weil, and by noon-time they had ‘come to the 
heavy drifts which no one would have known fot 
a house but for the top of the great chimney, just 
above the snow. No smoke came from jit, how- 
ever; and when they had made their way to the 
door and broken it open with some difficulty, they 
found the old man lying dead beside his iron box, 
and open im his hand was his will, by which he 
left all his property to Amity Carey, spinster. 

“It is said that Miss Amity burst out crying, and 
wept wildly and bitterly, saying that the dead 
man was the only creature who had ever loved 
her. But she kept her wits about her, and called 
two of the farmers who were present to see that 
the will was all right and regular. 

“Theold man was buried on the hillside behind 
his house, as he had directed in his will, and for 
years the place was thought*to be haunted. Even 
now, I dare say, you could find people in the vil- 
lage who would rather not go near that old, 
ruined house. The iron chest was taken up to 
the Pines and put in Miss Amity’s own room, 
which was this very one where we are now, for 
Miss Amity had chosen and kept the best place 
in the house for herself. 

“ This apartment ‘had been built for the draw- 
ing-room; but Mr. Carey, saying that it was no 
matter what sort of a place a bachelor had. for 
his parlor, suffered his sister as usual to have her 
own way. 

“ Miss Amity was as good as her word about 
the reward she had promised to the teamsters, 


and it was noticed that she paid them with old’ 


Spanish gold coin, and, of course, every one be- 
lieved that it had come out of the dead pirate’s 
iron chest. 

“ Toward the end of the winter came news 
from Philadelphia that threw the household into 
commotion. Mr, Carey was going to be married, 
and to a younger sister of the very Miss. Lucy 
Fenton who had married Mr. Lyndsay. 

“ He sent word that he would soon bring his 
bride home, and bade the housekeeper have 
everything in readiness to receive her, He also 
wrote to his sister, but no one knew what was in 
the letter; for when she ‘had read it, she tore it 
into a hundred pieces and flung it in the fire. 
Never had any one seen Miss Amity in such a 
tage; for she chose to consider her brother’s mar- 





riage as an insult to herself, and a disgrace to the 
family, because Miss Fenton's family was neithe: 
wealthy not distinguished. 

“As to the preparations for the bride, Miss 
Amity would none of them; and when a wagon- 
load of new furniture came from ‘Philadelphia, 
she ofdered, the men who brought it to pile 
it up before the house, and with her own hands 
she set fire to the heap and burnt it up. 

“She locked up all the house bat her own 
room, and took the keys into her own keeping, so 
that the housekeeper could do nothing; and when 
she found that’ some furtive preparations were 
going on in the kitchen, she flung cake and pas- 
try and meat into the great fire-place, and cet the 
old chimney in such a blaze that she! very nearly 
burned the ‘house, and perhaps would not have 
been sorry had she done so. 

“Then it, is said she brought out the steel pis- 
tols she always carried in her wild. rides, and 
vowed that if another thing were done to wel- 
come the new mistress, she would be the death 
of the man or woman who should disobey her, 
The servants were frightened into, submission, 
and the housekeeper could do nothing but send 
away a secret messenger to meet the bride and 
bridegrogm, and tell them that for certain Miss 
Amity had gone actually mad with passion, and 
that they had better not come ‘home, but go to 
the nearest tavern until they could. make up their 
minds what course to take with their beautiful 
vixen of a sister. But by ill luck, the messenger 
took the wrong road; and the first that was 
known, there was a fine, new coach coming up 
the drive with Mr,.and Mrs, Carey. 

* Miss Amity, who was in her room, saw the 
carriage and ran out. Just as the horses drew up 
to the door, she had reached the top of the long 
flight of stone steps that leads down from the 
porch, 

“ The servants gathered in a frightened. crowd 
in the hall, and nothing could be less like a wel- 
come to a bridal pair than the aspect of the group 
and the look of the beautiful fury, who, in the most 
worn and slovenly dress she could find, stood at 
the stair-head, only waiting till her brother should 
hand his bride from the carriage, to pour out the 
spite and passion that was tearing her to pieces. 

“But the evil words were never spoken. 
Whether her foot slipped, or whether her passion 
drove the blood to her brain in such a.torrent as 
to produce insensibility, no one knew ; but certain 
it is that as the carriage door was opened Miss 
Amity fellfrom the top of the stone steps to the 
bottom, She was taken up unconscious, and was 
thought for a long time to be dead. She was 
carried into her own room and after a time she 
came to herself, but there was a deep cut all down 
her fair cheek, and when it healed it left an ugly 
scar; worse than that; the fall had in some way 
injured the spine, and from the day she was carried 
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to her bed till her death che never walked again, 
or put her foot to the floor. 

However she might tage or rave, she was 
helpless, and no fierce resolve or overbearing will 
could break the bonds that held her fast. 

“Miss Amity was a prisoner in her ‘toom. 
Every one but her nurse could keep out of the way 
of het passions now. With the new mistress-and 
her rule peace came into the house, and Mr. 
Carey, for the first time, knew what was the com- 
fort of a home. 

“ He was very good to his sister, and there was 

nothing she could fancy that she did not have, 
bat he never came near her that she did. not give 
him bitter words; and as for her sister-in-law, 
she would never allow the lady to come iato the 
room. 
“She had her bed moved directly under her own | 
picture, which hung then just where it hangs now, 
and beside. her bed, raised so that she could 
unlock the heavy lid herself, she made them place 
Captain Smith’s iron chest. 

“ She was never seen to open it, but she often 
sent the nurse away and spent many hours alone | 
with close-drawn curtains, and it was said that 
some one who listened at the closed door; and 
peeped through a crack, heard the jingle of metal, 
and saw Miss Amity counting out on the bed- 
clothes with her thin fingers piles and piles of 
glittering coin, and jewels worth a king’s ransom. 

“She would always be dressed in her grand 
silks and laces, though it caused her torture to 
move, and wore constantly her favorite ornament, 
the chain and cross; and a ghastly sight it must 
have been to see the disfigured beauty decked out 
in the finery she had worn while in full health 
and strerigth. 

“She would lie for hours looking at her own 
picture, and saying to herself over and over.again, 
*That is what I was. That is what I was-once,’ 
She pretended to believe that all the cate ‘and 
kindness lavished upon her by her brother was only 
for the\sake of her money and her property ; and 
often and often, when he came ‘to see her, she 
would vow that neither he, nor the children of the 
woman she hated, should ever inherit one penny 
of her fortune. 

“ She turned all her land and all her securities 
into gold coin at a considerable loss, and no one 
ever knew what became of it, but it was supposed 
that she locked it up in the iron.box. 

“ Qne day when the door was open, the colored 
nurse went past, carrying Mr. Carey’s little son, 
our grandfather that was to be, then about six 
months old. 

Miss Amity had been very angry at the birth of 
the child, and had refused to look at the baby, 
but now, moved by some caprice;'she imperiously 
bade the nurse bring the child to her. 

“The woman obeyed with fear and trembling. 
Miss Amity was lying propped up in bed, and 





the baby laughed and cooed and put out its little 
hands to her, and knew no fear, 

“ Miss Amity leoked steadfastly at the child, 
and presently, for the first time since her hurt, the 
tears gathered in her eyes and rolled down her 
cheeks. She drew the baby’s little face down to 
hers and kissed it softly. The next moment her 
features began to work frightfully, and she fell 
into @ spasm. 

“ «My brother—call him,’ was all she could 
say. 

“The alarm was given, but when Mr. Carey 
reached his sister's bedside, though she made the 
most agonized efforts to speak, no one could un- 
derstand het, only she pointed to the picture and 
her ‘brother supposed that she wished it to remain 
where it was, and promised her that it should 
never be moved as long as the Careys should 
continue to hold the old place. 

“In a few minutes she passed away; and what 
were her thoughts or whether in that last kiss and 
those tears her unhappy soul had turned toward 
repentance, or whether she had longed to ask 
pardon and make atonement, no one ever knew. 

“Every one remembered her threat about jabout 
the property, and supposed that some eccentric 
will would be found, but there was no will, nor, as 
it appeared, any property; for when the iron box 
was opened, it was found quite empty, with the 
exception of a paper in Miss Amity’s handwrit- 
ing, saying that no one but herself was responsible 
for the disappearance of the money ; that she had 
put it where it would never be found, and where 
it would never be of any use to the woman she 
hated, nor to her des¢endants. 

“A search through Miss Amity’s papers and 
drawers and boxes only added to the mystery; for 
it-was found that all her jewelry, of which she 
had a valuable collection, including her jeweled 
chain and cross, had disappeared too. The nurse 
had given them to her one day; and they had 
never beenseen afterwards. Noone could im- 
agine how she, helpless and bed-ridden, could 
have conveyed the treasure out of the house. 

«Some suspicion attached to the nurse, but as 
she had been away from the place only twice 
since she had the care of the invalid, and on both 
occasions in the company of Mrs. Carey, she was 
fully acquitted. 

“Some one suggested that Miss Amity’s last 
hint about the picture might have had some con- 
nection with the missing treasure ; but no one 
could say how or where the painted canvas could 
have played any part in the mystery. 

“ Nevertheless, the notion gained ground that 
the picture, in some way, guarded the secret of 
the hidden treasure; and probably it was from this 
idea that there grew up a tale that Miss Amity, or 
something in her shape, was seen after her death 
in'this very reom ; a shadowy figure, always wail- 
ing and weeping and wringing its phantom hands 
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in a vain effort to tell the secret, the keeping of 
which had become her punishment. > 

« Others, however, maniained that the treasure 
being in a large part ill-gotten gold, had been 
carried away by the spirit of the dead Captain 
Smith, or the Evil One in his likeness, who had 
also taken Miss Amity’s own fortune and the lady 
herself into Hades. But whatever was the case, 
the treasure was never found nor the mystery un- 
raveled. 

“ The iron chest is in the dining-room closet to 
this day; mother used to keep the silver in it; 
and there, Mark, you have the story of Miss 
Amity’s money. I only wish we could find it 
now,” concluded Miss Dorothea, with a deep sigh. 

“I wish we could, 1am sure,” said Mark, 
smiling; “ but it is not at all likely we ever shall. 
But it grows late, dear! and you had best go to 
bed. To-morrow we will decide what few things 
we will take with us to our new home in the vil- 
lage. It cannot be much, for the whole house 
would almost go into this room.” 

“ And won’t you go to bed, too ?”” asked Doro- 
thea, rising. 

“TI must look over these old papers of mine 
and burn them up,” said Mark; “I won’t be 
long.” 

Left to himself, Mark began his labor of look- 
ing over the papers in his desk, and burning such 
as he did not choose to keep. It is a mournful 
task at any time, and circumstances made it 
doubly sad to Mark Carey. After a while he 
ceased his work, and sat for a few moments lost 
in thought in his father’s great arm-chair. Pres- 
ently, through the mournful current of his reverie 
stole the consciousness that he was not alone in 
the room, At first this feeling was not strong 
enough to arrest his attention, but it grew in an- 
other instant into a sharp sense of surprise and 
horror, and he woke to find himself standing be- 
fore Miss Amity’s picture, his hand clenched on 
the carved frame. The next moment the night- 
mare sense of oppression and dread melted away 
into the common realities of things, as the cock 
crew loud and shrill. 

“I have been dreaming of poor Dorothea’s 
story, and walked in my sleep,’’ said Mark to him- 
self. “It is coming morning.” He put up his 
papers, but before he went upstairs for an hour or 
two of rest he stood for a moment looking at the 
portrait. “ Poor thing!” he said to himself. 
** No doubt she was half crazed. Captain Smith’s 
treasure existed only in imagination, most likely ; 
and as for her own property, she probably made 
interest with the nurse or the doctor or some of 
the servants to dispose of it. What a fine ghost 
story Dorothea would make of this dream of 
mine. I will take the picture with me, at all 
events.” 

At breakfast he told his sister how he had 
dreamed and walked in his sleep. 





“Are you sure it was a dream?” she asked 
earnestly, 

«“ Why, you don’t suppose the ghost dragged me 
out of my chair, do you?” answered Mark, who 
had no tincture of superstition in his blood. 

“But tell me again, what did it~she—say in 
your dream?” 

*“ There was no she or it, so far as I know; 
all I can tell you is that I had a horrid nightmare 
feeling of something near me, and woke up with 
my hand tight hold of the picture frame just 
there,” said Mark, getting up and taking hold of 
the frame as he had the night before. He gave the 
portrait a little push—a decided slant to one side ; 
as he did so a dark knot in the wainscot, which 
had been held in its place in the dry and ancient 


panel only by the frame, fell out upon the floor, . 


leaving a hole large enough for Dorothea to put in 
her hand. She did so, and something cold and 
smooth end hard, apparently banging to a nail 
point, touched her fingers and loosened by the 
touch, fell within with a curious metallic ring. 

“ What is that ?” said Dorothea, turning pale. 

*A loose nail, my dear,” said Mark, earelessly ; 
* but if you think Miss Amity’s treasure is within, 
put in your hand and bring up a specimen.” 

Mark laughed as he spoke, for he had a good- 
natured contempt for his sister’s legends. 

“It was nota nail at all,” said Dorothea, as 
nearly cross as it was in her natureto be, “It fell 
off a nail just here, I can’t get my hand down 
only the least bit farther, and I can just touch 
what it was with my finger tip; and it feels like 
smooth metal. Oh Mark, do take out this panel. 
I know your dream, if it was a dream, meant 
something.” 

“ My dear girl, you would find nothing more 
mysterious than-a rat’s nest.” 

“Oh Mark, please do!” implored Dorothea, 
almost crying. 

“ Very well, child. If it will be any satisfac- 
tion to you, I am willing,” said Mark, and he 
brought the tools and set to work, while Dorothea 
hovered about him, greatly excited. 

For some minutes the solid old wood resisted 
his efforts, but at last he loosened the panel and 
with a sudden wrench turned it sideé-ways. What 
followed? 

There was a jingle, a rush and a ring, and the 
sun streaming in, was reflected from a glittering 
mass of gold and precious stones, that poured 
out on the faded carpet, and lay piled in a con- 
fused heap among the huge timbers in the cavity 
of the wall. 

“* Miss Amity’s money !” cried Dorothea, clasp- 
ing her hands. “Oh, thank God! Now, Mark, 
perhaps you will think there’ is something in the 
story, after all.” 

Mark looked up, pale, and with bright, shining 
eyes, hardly knowing how to believe his senses. 
Then he put his hand into the wall, 
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“ There is more,’ he said. “Lock the door, 
Dorothea, and pull down the blinds, and let us see 
how rich we are. But how did this money get 
here ?” 

“ Why, don’t you see ?”’ said Dorothea. “ Miss 
Amity’s bed stood just here under this picture, 
and she must have found this knot and pulled it 
out and dropped all these things through one by 
one and oh! look—here is the very cross and 
chain in the picture, lying at the top of the heap! 
It must have been that which was caught on the 
nail, and these sapphire ear-drops must have been 
hers too, and here is a ring and brooch to 
match.” 

“ The rest of it does look like a pirate’s treas- 
ure, that’s a fact,”’ said Mark. * Look at all these 
ald Spanish coins, and pieces of agate; and these 
loose jewels and’the settings all broken and bent 
together, and these rugged bits of chased gold 
look suspiciously like a chalice broken into bits. 
Heaven only knows how much there is of it all, 
or what stories it could tell.’ 

“ And all these: old English guineas here must 
have been her own private fortune,’ said Doro- 
thea. “ And I suppose we are entitled to that; 
but as to the rest, if it comes by the way of piracy, 
ought we to keep it?’ 

“ Tf -you’ll tell me when, and where, and how, 
to find the heirs of certain persons unknown who 
were possibly plundered on the high seas, or the 
Spanish coasts by some other persons unknown at 
some unknown time in the last century, or earlier, 
I’ll do my best to make restitution,” said Mark, 
laughing ; and then he sprang up, caught his sis- 
ter in his arms, and kissed her over and: over 
again. 

“We can pay off the mortgages,’ he cried; 
“we can put the old place in order; we can have 
something to give away again; we can buy back 
the land that was sold—My love, I will never 
again refuse to believe in any of your stories.” 

“ Mark,” said Dorothea, wistfully, “do you 
think I could get a new dress—a merino ?” 

“Good gracious, Dorothea, get whatever you 
want. This is as much yours as mine.” 

“TI hope poor Aunt Amity is at rest now,” 
said Dorothea, looking about her, half compas- 
sionate, half timid; “I hope now that she has 
saved us and the old place from ruin, she can 
rest in peace.” 

But there was no answer, only a little wander- 
ing breath of wind, that seemed to rise within 
the room, lifted the light curtain from the window, 
and passed out with a long sigh. 

A new generation of Careys has filled the 
solid old house at the Pines since that day; but 
though they have all heard the story of the hid- 
den treasure that redeemed their father’s for- 
tunes, and though the portrait still hangs in its 
old place on the wainscot, no one, either waking 
or sleeping, has ever seen the ghastly likeness of 
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Miss Amity’s picture wandering through the an- 
cient house—a fact which Aunt Dorothea thinks 
is perfect confirmation of her own theory—that 
Aunt Amity having restored the fortunes of the 
Careys, now, at last, rests in peace. 


2. 


A FOREST FANTASY, 








BY ETHEL FANE, 


Far in the forest a fountain is leaping, 
Bubbling and clear in its pebble-strewn cup: 
Ferns clustered round it and mosses come crew- 
ing 
Down to the waters that never dry up. 
Clasping some treasure with delicate fingers— 
Singing sweet songs to the solitude dim— 
Close by the fountain a water-sprite lingers, 
Like a pale flower on that moss-covered rim. 
SONG, 
I, 
“My Fairy Prince had one heart of gold, 
Never yet by nymph possest, 
For counterfeits lurked in every fold 
Of his pearl-embroidered vest, 
Il. 
He climbed the stars with the sprites of air, 
And played in the fields of blue; 
In jeweled caves where the gnomes repair, 
He has laughed and frolicked toc. 
Ill. 
Beyond the blue, and beneath the grass, 
Those counterfeit hearts were known. 
Ah! my nymphs saw not they were only brass— 
Till they had given their own ! 
IV. 
I sit alway by my mountain's cup, 
And watch that it never dries ; 
My Prince came here ere the moon was up, 
Together we marked her rise. 
: V. 
Here did he linger till break of day, 
Linger till noontide has past—- 
Why did he laughingly slip away, 
Leaving me lonely at last ? 
VI. 
This is no counterfeit heart I hold; 
Was it not plucked from his breast ? 
This is that heart of the purest gold, 
Never.yet by nymph possest.”’ 
Night passes on—to the forest recesses, 
Moonbeanss steal trembling—a silvery band — 
Glance by the water-sprites lily-decked tresses _ 
Light on the counterfeit—dropt from her hand. 
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Humanity is the equity of the heart. 

Ir is the greatest courage to be able to bear the 
imputation of a want of cowrage. 

A MAN can do without hés own approbatiomin 
much society, but must make great exértions~to 
gain it when he lives alome: 
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ABOUT TO PART. 


ROSE VILLA, 


“ Rose Villa,” as it was called, looked like the 
paradise of lovers. Who would have thought 
who beheld its graceful architecture, its profusion 
of rose-vines and ‘rose-bushes, ‘its exquisite furni- 
ture, its well-chosen paintings and Parian busts, 
that discord could enter a home so well appointed, 
an abode so charming? Yet its occupants, 
Marietta Mayfield Fairthorn, and Fabian Fair- 
thorn, her three years’ husband, were about to 
part. 

About to part! What an ending to that brilliant 
wedding at which the wealthy merchant, Dexter 
Mayfield, had given his daughter a check for 
so many thousands just as she stepped into her 
carriage; and Forrester Fairthorn, the “ great 
railroad man,” not to be behindhand, had placed 
in the pocket of his son’s traveling wrap the deeds 
for “ Rose Villa,” and a town house, in addition 
to the handsome amount of “ cash down” already 
bestowed upon a son so accomplished and hand- 
some that every one pronounced him a fit bride- 
groom for beautiful, refined, and talented Marietta 
Mayfield, one of the most admired of the city’s 
belles. 

To save appearances, and as neither party had 
got so far as to desire “ absolute divorce,” it had 
been agreed with Mr. Pursell, the legal friend of 
Marietta, and Mr. Canning, the counsel of Fabian, 
that the latter should absent himself—go to Europe 
for a time—and Marietta remain at Rose Villa 
with the companionship of Miss Lillian Worth- 
leigh, a maiden lady of thirty, and a distant relative 
of Mr. Pursell. 

The good lawyer was of opinion that the “ un- 
pleasantness,” as he called the quarrel, would 
“ blow over,” and things “ come right in the end.” 
Iie had seen, he remarked to Mr. Canning, much 
worse difficulties—“ where there was really,” he 
said, “ something to quarrel about ’—pass by, and 
be as though they had never been. Good old 
Canning was by no means so sanguine, and 
declared that “absence was the greatest of evils.” 
“If people kept together,” opined this worthy 
sage, “ things often settled themselves, like muddy 
coffee, when you don’t shake the cup ; but parting, 
going different ways, that played the mischief in 
such cases!” 

What was all the trouble about ? is the natural 
question in the mind of the reader. Why should 
people quarrel who had so many, and such great 
blessings ? 

It seemed as though one might almost answer 
in the case of the “ Fabian-Fairthorns,” as their 
friends called the couple, “ precisely because they 
had them,” for certain it is that had either Mari- 
etta or her husband had to struggle against 
adversity, bad health, or any other substantial woe, 





they would never have had time forthe difficulties 
they had created for themselves, 

Part of the fault lay in Fabian, part in his wife. 
Brought up as a “mamma’s darling,’ Fabian 
imagined that his word was like the Jaws of the 
Medes and Persians, without appeal. Mari- 
etta, a great belle, and admired by all, had reasons 
for thinking her own claims paramount, and even 
in little matters of toilet, was unwilling “to be 
dictated to.”’ 

Yet this was not enough, of a certainty, to make 
a serious difficulty, though such had been its 
beginning. Itsimply afforded a groundwork upon 
which to trace the tangled web of jealousy, that 
devil among devils, 

Calmly and dispassionately, Fabian Fairthorn 
could not have said that he suspected his wife of 
even a desire to flirt with Mr. Surrey, the blue- 
eyed Englishman who had taken to haunting the . 
pathways about Rose Villa, and to frequenting its 
poetic reception-room oftener than needful. Oh 
no! Fabian chose to imagine that Marietta 
regretted her choice of him as a husband ; admirea 
the views and tastes of Herbert Surrey, and found 
such pleasure in his approval, that she longed for 
his society. 

Marietta, on her part, whether from a spirit of 
retaliation or not, elected or not elected to imagine 
that the attractions of a lovely young widow— 
Mrs. Graiff-Gregory—who dwelt in the fashion- 
able precincts of T , and had a villa of her 
own, called “ Ivy House,” had caused Fabian to 
yearn for the liberty of a bachelor and gird 
against his matrimonial fetters. It was really a 
very pretty little quarrel as it stood. 

The absurdity of the whole thing will be ap- 
parent to a candid mind, when it ‘is stated that 
Herbert Surrey and Mrs. Graiff-Gregory were ut- 
terly ignorant and innocent on their part, and did 
not imagine that the Fabian-Fairthorns were at 
variance, nay, often quoted them as “ the lovers,” 
“the turtle-doves,” and looked upon them as 
exceptionally happy; for, it must here be stated 
being gentlefulk, neither Marietta nor Fabian 
ever “broke out” before people or indulged in 
remarks against each other to guest or friend. 

It was precisely this ignorance on their part, 
which had led to visits so frequent, and meetings 
so many, as had occurred with Mr. Surrey and 
Marietta, the widow and Fabian. How harmless 
it appeared for the widow to chat with Fabian at 
Ivy House gate, and how natural for the English- 
man, an idle man, to lounge about Rose Villa and 
drop in! If a kindly observer had suggested 
that young married people had better be left to 
themselves, especially when -both were as at- 
tractive to others as were our young couple, both 
Herbert Surrey and Mrs. Graiff-Gregory would 
have considered themselves insulted, which fact 
goes far to justify the remark of Mr. Canning, 
that “until a couple had lived long enough to- 
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gether to thoroughly understand one artother, it 
was a pity that they could not dwell secluded, as, 
for instarice, on the horns of the moon!” 

This retreat, eminently safe, is, unfortunately, 
somewhat too remote from the charmed circles of 
what is called “ society,” to be sought by fashion- 
able young mea and women of the present pe- 
riod. And “fifty moons,” Marietta would have 
declared, “ would not have prevented a man of 
Fabian’s disposition from being jealous,” while 
Fabian, on his part, would have protested that “ in 
the deserts of Africa, Marietta would have been 
jealous of the Africans.” 

On the second Wednesday after the visit of Mr. 
Pursell and Mr. Canning, Fabian Fairthorn went 
to New York, from which city he was to sail for 
Europe. When he would retura, “if,” as he 
said, “ever,” was an open question. 

How exceedingly far from happy he felt as he 
sat in the gorgeous parlor of the “ Windsor,” look- 
ing out upon the busy street! Yet, certainly, a 
man who had wealth at his command, education, 
refinement, and social position, and who had just 
taken measures which would give him all the 
liberty, or almost all the liberty of a single man, 
ought not to have felt so moped. He had got 
what he wanted, or supposed that he wanted. He 
knew hosts of people in New York; why did he 
feel no disposition to call on any one? 

Marietta, at Rose Villa, drearily turning over 
the leaves of a fashion journal, was surprised to 
find that the fabrication of beautiful garments was 
not a heaven in itself, and found herself wishing 
that she had not persisted in wearing “ that fancy 
costume to which Fabian objected.” When the 
servant announced Mr. Surrey as being below, 
Marietta almost savagely refused to see that inof- 
fensive gentleman. 





IVY HOUSE. 

“ Well! here is a pretty business!” exclaimed 
lovely Mrs. Graiff-Gregory, about a week later, as 
Mr. Surrey made his appearance on her smooth 
lawn, bearing in his hand a bouquet of daisies ; 
“for mercy’s sake, have you heard that the 
Fabian-Fairthorns are separated ?” 

“ Separated !”” ejaculated the astonished visitor, 
“what in the name of sense can that be for? 
Why, I should have said that they, of all people, 
would be the last to quarrel.” 

Now Mrs. Gregory, let me here remark, was 
neither a fool nor heartless. When the bad news 
of the separation of Marietta and her husband had 
reached her, she had been startled, then she had 
reflected, and reflection had caused the little 
widow to ask herself whether ste might not have 
been to blame. 

“T need not have chatted with him so often or 
so publicly,” said she to herself, remorsefully. 
“Yet who would have supposed—admitting that 





I have guessed right—that Marietta would have 
taken exception at that, when she was receiving 
Herbert Surrey so frequently ?” 

This much-involved question led to a resolution 
on the widow’s part, to talk the matter over with 
the last-named gentleman, and, after listening to 
the expression of his astonishment, she almost 
upset not only his gravity, but his equilibrium, by 
declaring that “they both” —herself and himself— 
“had been to blame in the matter.”’ Falling into 
a chair, Mr. Surrey surveyed her in mute amaze- 
ment. 

“ Yes, and now the mischief has been done, it 
is our duty’’—here the widow opened her large 
black eyes still wider—“ our positive duty, as 
Christians, to do our best to set things right.” 

“ But whatcan we do?” demanded Mr. Surrey. 

“Twill tell you. You 4vow that Fabian was 
attached to his wife. # know that Marietta, in 
reality, idolizes her husband. Now, when there 
is a basis of affection to work upon, something can 
be.done. It isonly when people hate one another, 
like the Armsleigh-Pattersons, for instance, that 
things are hopeless. I shall call upon Marietta 
and try to see my wey clear. In the meantime, 
it is your place, as you know that you have it on 
your conscience to have visited his wife quite too 
often, to go to New York, find Mr. Faigthorn, 
and, incidentally as it were, mention - 

Here the widow paused and blushed. 

Mr. Surrey, laughing and looking delighted, 
replied: 

“Oh, I may mention ¢dat, may I ?” 

“ Yes, and even set the date.” 

What the mysterious ¢#a¢ was is not yet to be 
revealed. Let us follow the pretty widow to 
Rose Villa, where, like Mariana in the Moated 
Grange, deserted and alone, save for the not par- 
ticularly charming society of the maiden lady of 
thirty, who had a chronic cold in her head and 
an expression of countenance so unnecessarily 
humble that she seemed to be imploring humanity 
at large, and individually, not to knock her head 
off, sat Mrs. Fabian Fairthorn, a picture of mel- 
ancholy. 

“ My dear Marietta,” exclaimed the widow, 
« how desolate you look! Is Mr. Fairthorn going 
to make a long stay in New York? I was so 
surprised when I heard that he had gone away 
without you, for I remembered having heard you » 
say that in three years you had never been sep- 
arated for more than a day at atime. I remarked 
this morning to Mr. Herbert Surrey that of all the 
loving couples I ever saw, you and Mr. Fairthorn 
were the most so. I can tell you this much: 
whenever he used to stop at the gate of Ivy 
House, which he did quite often—and Aad to, in 
a manner, as he passed it always on his road 
home—his whole talk was of you, his wife. It 
was either that you had looked so well at some 
festivity the night before, or that you were learn- 
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ing some song that just suited your voice—and 
then he would erlarge upon the beauty of your 
singing—or your riding habit was ‘ so becoming,’ 
and ‘ didn’t I think that you rode better than any 
lady in T—— ?’ or something of the sort. One 
day he showed me some verses which he had 
written to you. I asked him if he had showed 
them to you, and he said no, and forbade me to 
tell you of them, By-the-by, did he show them 
to you ?”’ 

“No,” replied Marietta, in a tremulous voice, 
suspiciously full of tears. 

“Why, that’s odd, isn’t it?” continued’ the 
widow. “Perhaps he is so much in love with 
you that he is like a suitor, and afraid to let you 
know how much he cares fof you? Some men 
are like that. They do not believe in letting a 
woman know the whole secret of her own power, 
for fear that she may abuse it. I am sure that 
you are not one of that sort, and that he need not 
have been afraid.”’ 

Marietta said nothing, but heaved a profound 
sigh. 

* Well,” resumed the widow, “ it is not only to 
talk about Mr. Fairthorn that I came over, nor 
even to cheer your solitude—for I call it solitude, 
or worse, to be shut up here with Miss Worthleigh, 
who, with all due deference to her as a relative of 
Mr. Pursell, certainly has the most mournful and 
pitiable countenance that it was ever my lot to 
behold—but to talk a little about my own friends, 
I mean my gentlemen friends. Now, who do 
you think, Marietta, among the whole squad, so 
to speak, of my ‘admirers’—as they call them- 
selves—would be the wisest choice for me on re- 
entering—as I propose to do—the married state ? 
I don’t mind telling you that I have had three 
good offers this season. I don’t contemplate 
marrying for money, having enough of my own, 
and every one of them is well off. There’s Mr. 
Whiting, who owns the biggest place here, and is 
a good-looking man for his years. I have not 
given him the least encouragement. Indeed, 
there is only one in the lot that I Aave encouraged, 


and I am anxious to know if you will guess who- 


it is, and approve my choice.” 

“Is it Mr. Battle?’ asked Marietta, endeavor- 
ing to wake herself up to a show of interest in the 
affairs of her merry friend, but all the time 
wondering what “poor Fabian ’’—it was only 
since the widow’s outpourings that she had begun 
to think of her absent husband as “ poor” Fabian! 
—was doing. Was he possibly thinking of her? 
If he had really been so fond of her as Mrs. 
Gregory declared, why—perhaps he was thinking 
of her! 

“Oh no,” replied the widow, “it is not Mr. 
Battle ; he’s making up to that cross-eyed daughter 
of the millionaire who was here last summer. 
Rattle! No indeed! I never liked him, though 
once upon a time but that’s no matter! I 








wish hint joy of that cross-eyed creature, I’m sure, 
though they’re well matched, for his worst enemy 
would not attempt to call Battle good-looking. 
Guess again.” 

“Is it Mr. Whiting’s friend, Thompson ?” asked 
Marietta. 

“Oh dear no! Well, I may as weil tell you 
that namber two of the three is Mr. Tremaine. 
But I have not encouraged Aim. He's not the 
person! My objection to him is that, though a 
man of means, he is not an educated man at all, 
and says things that I should blush to hear said 
by a husband of mine, they show sach ignorance.” 

“I quite agtee with you,” remarked Marietta, 
sadly remembering that she had never, like too 
many wives of moneyed men, had occasion to 
blush for anything that Fabian said, either before 
company or when conversing with her. 

* You don’t seem to be able to guess at all,” 
said the widow, her large eyes still on Marietta’s 
face. “Shall I help you? What do you say to 
Mr. Herbert Surrey ?” 

“Say? Why, I’m heartily glad,” exclaimed 
Marietta, rising, and with a face beaming with 
unfeigned pleasure. “ You could not have chosen 
a finer man, nor one who would, in my opinion, 
make a better husband.’ And she kissed the 
widow. 

* So far, so good,” soliloquized the widow, as 
she trod gayly back to Ivy House. “ Now, all 
that remains to be seen is the result of Herbert’s 
diplomacy with the recalcitrant Fabian, in New 
York city.” 

The neighbors that evening marveled at the 
merry tonés of the widow’s voice, as, seated at her 
fine-toned piano, she caroled forth “I love my 
love, I love my love!” and divers and sundry 
other ditties of like kind. It sounded so much 
as though, they surmised, the widow had fallen a 
victim to the tender passion, and was about to 
enter a second time the bonds of matrimony. 





THE WINDSOR. 


* Why, Fairthorn,” exclaimed Herbert Surrey, 
as, quite near the Windsor, he encountered 
Fabian; “ What are you doing in New York ?” 

Noone would fora moment have supposed that 
the Englishman had come to that city for the 
express and only purpose of meeting Fairthorn— 
oh, dear no! 

“I’m not intending to make much of a stay,” 
replied Fairthorn, with visible embarrassment ; 
“ Won't you come up to my room and take a 
smoke ?”’ 

If put on the rack, Fabian afterwards confessed, 
he could not have told what it was that impelled 
him to invite the man who, in point of fact, was 
the cause of his preposterous quartel with his wife. 

Up to the room they mounted. Taking one of 
the cigars offered him, Surrey observed: 
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“ By-the-by, Fairthorn, I may as well tell you 
now, I want you to promise me one thing : what- 
ever may be your plans for the wiater, don’t clear 
out of all reach till you honor an invitation I am 
about to give you. Iam thinking of marrying, 
and I want you to come to my wedding,” 

“ Marrying!” said Fairthorn, mournfully, as 
though that were a subject that had little to 
recommend it. “Are you, indeed ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Surrey, puffing out a_ vast 
volume of smoke. “And I’m a lucky man, 
though I say it myself. I am going to marry a 
countrywoman of yours, no less a person than the 
lovely widow, Mrs. Graiff-Gregory. We met in 
Florence. We met, and as the poet remarks, 
* we told our love,’ but for reasons of her own 
and relating to money matters, she would not 
agree to marry me till this season. She would 
not ever let me call very often, I used to think 
Rose Villa a perfect benediction to me, for your 
good, sweet wife, heaven bless her, would let me 
talk by the hour about Helen’s beauties and per- 
fections, and never get tired.” 

I pass over the astonishment of Mr. Fabian 
Fairthorn, and return to Marietta; 

In many social comedies—and what is the 
Fabian-Fairthorn quarrel thus far, but a species 
of comedy ?—there is an element of tragedy, and 
this element now mixed with Marietta’s fortunes. 

On the following Thursday the widow, pale as 
death, arrived at Rose Villa. She held in her 
hand a newspaper. It contained the announce- 
ment of the loss of one of the steamers in the 
line, that in which— Marietta had confided 
to her—Fabian had probably left fer Europe. 
Marietta did not say “ probably,” for she had no 
doubt that, as he had declared was his intention, 
her husband had left in the now wrecked vessel. 

When the remorseful Fabian returned to Rose 
Villa—which he did with all possible haste after 
Herbert Surrey’s visit—it was to find Marietta in 
the most dangerous stage of brain fever. 

There was a hard struggle for life and a long 
one. Youth,a good constitution, and an excellent 
physician, conquered. The maiden lady of 
thirty, who, Mrs. Graiff-Gregory declared, had 
her eye on the possible widower, took the most 
dolorous view of things throughout Mrs. Fair- 
thorn’s illncss, and never looked more “ provok- 
ingly wretched,” added the widow, than when 
the fair young wife recovered. 

“ When I think,” observed Fabian, as they re- 
turned some months later, from Herbert Surrey’s 
marriage festivities, “that you and I were such 
idiots, I cannot but say, heaven help the husbands 
and wives who quarre! about nothing, and get so 
far on the road to life-long misery as to be ‘about 


to part!’”’ 








-e- 
True wisdom is to know what is best worth 
knowing, and do that which is best worth doing. 





THE NIGHT'S FAREWELL. | 


BY KATE CROSBY. 


Farewell, farewell, oh waking earth! 
My reign so brief is almost o'er, 
My radiant queen sinks down from sight, 
And dawn trips in once more. 
Farewell, farewell; the eastern gates 
Are yielding to the touch of day, 
Bright Phoebus bids Diana flee, 
The stars o’erpowered fade away. 
Oh earth! oh earth! a few short hours 
Thou, tired, in mine arms did sleep, 
Thine aching heart did dream of peace, 
Thine eyes did cease to weep. 
But now—thou'rt weary of my sway, 
Bid me begone—nor heed my parting knell, 
Sing ‘ Vivat Rex' unto the coming day, 
And I whilst dying cry, farewell! farewell. 


7. 


REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN 
OF OUR OWN AND OTHER LANDS. 
NO. 7. 
EMELINE H. CLEVELAND. 


——— 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 





This honored name. will yery generally be 
recognized as that of one of Philadelphia’s most 
skillful physicians, but lately gone. to her rest—a 
noble life cut off in the full tide of its use fulness, 
and leaving in its wake a pathway of light like 
the passage of a ship on a tropical sea. 

Mrs. Cleveland’s career, both private and pro- 
fessional, is full of interest and valuable teaching; 
and it has been well said that “her professional 
history is a bridge between old medical traditions 
and the new ethics which do not exclude women. 
She was a pioneer, and her life and death mark an 
epoch in medical history.” 

Emeline Horton was born in a small village 
in Connecticut, in the year 1829; but her earliest 
infancy only was spent there, for when she was 
two years old her father moved to a farm in the 
township of Stockbridge, Central New York. 
This region was then but thinly settled, and the 
emigrants were exposed to many of the hardships 
and privations of pioneers. 

The father of Mrs. Cleveland was an excep- 
tionally cultivated farmer, and especially for 
those days; he came of good stock, and a fond- 
ness for learning was inherited. The want of 
school privileges for his children was deeply felt, 
and even the district-school, the only one which 
the neighborhood afforded, was at too great a 
distance to make it practicable while they were 
very young, so a primary school was improvised 
on the home grounds. The neighboring children 
were also permitted to resort thither, and among 
them was the boy-playmate who afterward became 
the husband of the little Emeline. 
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Much hard work was interspersed with the 
pursuit of knowledge on the large dairy farm— 
making the latter all the more precious when it 
could be lawfully attended to; and the child who 
faithfully performed her share of the milking, 
morning and evening, as faithfully waded through 
snow-drifts to the village school-house, when this 
was the only way of getting there. 

Such persevering application bore early fruit, 
and the industrious pupil became a teacher long 
before most girls have finished their own educa- 
tion. Mr. Horton had early made the discovery 
that his daughter Emeline, although giving her 
hands so cheerfully and efficiently to lightening 
the home burdens, and lessening her mother’s 
many household cares, had given her heart to the 
acquisition of knowledge; and he had delighted in 
forming plans by which she might eventually 
enjoy the advantages which she so earnestly de- 
sired. 

The loving father’s sudden death prevented the 
fulfillment of these designs; and Miss Horton 
bravely took up her vocation of district-school 
teacher in the neighborhood of her home, until 
her earnings would warrant the execution of a 
design which she had long cherished. This was 
to enter as a pupil the school at Mount Holyoke, 
established and conducted by Mary Lyon, in order 
that she might be prepared by a full course of 
thorough instruction for higher things. 

But this plan was destined not to be carried 
out. Before the young teacher-student could ac- 
cumulate the necessary funds, Mary Lyon, the 
very life and spirit of the Mcunt Holyoke school, 
died, and there was no longer an attraction to the 
institution which she had seemed to pervade in 
every part. The desire, however, for a liberal 
education, remained in full force, and at last the 
time came to leave the home nest for a three 
years’ absence. 

In the autumn of 1850, Emeline Horton en- 
tered upon her college course at Oberlin, Ohio; 
and this goal had doubtless been reached through 
self-denial and privation, much of which was 
known only to herself. Here we can fancy the 
bright, earnest student improving the shining 
hours by storing up sweets of knowledge, and so 
rousing and animating others by her quiet ex- 
ample of faithful, conscientious application, that 
her memory still lingers like a sweet perfume 
around those walls and class-rooms. 

But study was not her only work during the 
course at Oberlin ; the long winter vacations were 
spent in teaching—a vocation for which her prac- 
tical thoroughness, sweet dignity of manner, and 
ready sympathy, especially fitted her. Some of 
these experiences were an ordeal for every gift 
that a teacher can possibly bring to bear woon 
her work ; but Miss Horton proved herself equal 
to every emergency, gaining fresh laurels of love 
and respect wherever she went. 





In August, 1853, the Oberlin course was fin- 
ished, and Miss Horton returned to ler home at 
Stockbridge for the first time im three years. She 
returned with the full-formed purpose of conse- 
crating her many gifts, and the knowledge so 
perseveringly obtained, to the service of God as 
a missionary in foreign lands. . 

This resolve was not lightly taken; but once 
made, it was never swerved from in wi//, although 
the force of circumstances caused it to be set aside 
in deed. There were heathen at home who 
profited by its non-execution; and the ready 
hands and heart were always filled with self- 
denying work. 

This strong missionary desire first led to Mrs. 
Cleveland’s connection with the Woman’s Med- 
ical College of Pennsylvania. Nearly thirty 
years ago, the Ladies’ Medical Missionary Society 
was formed im Philadelphia, principally with the 
object of educating Christian young women in 
medica] knowledge, to be sent as missionaries to 
the women of heathendom; and the- venerable 
Mrs. Hale, then editor of the Lapy’s Book, was 
one of its chief officers, and in a great measure its 
originator. “ Having heard,” she writes, “ how 
strong was the gratitude and respect felt by the 
natives of India for men whose medical skill 
enabled them to alleviate their sufferings, and 
what an opportunity was thus afforded for the 
teaching of the gospel.’”’ 

This philanthropic plan was constantly brought 
before the general public in the columns of the 
Lapy’s Boox; and niany letters were received 
from eminent persons heartily commending the 
scheme. When it came to the knowledge of 
Emeline Horton, she said at once, with the gen- 
erous impulse of her self-renouncing nature : 
“ Here am I; send me.” 

A correspondénce was entered into with Mrs. 
Hale, and the resalt was that after a short sojourn 
at the Stockbridge homestead, the imtended mis- 
sionary entered as a student the Woman’s Medical 
College. This event took place on the ist of 
October, 1853. That winter was ene of close 
application and thoughtful stady. Miss Herton’s 
energy and progress were far beyond the average, 
and those months of patient toil laid deep and 
firm foundations for thorough medical knowledge. 

The admirable institution known asthe Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, was then in its 
infancy, and known only as the “ Female College.” 
Instead of the noble building which now greets 
the eye at the corner of North College Avenue and 
24st Street, replete with every comfort and con- 
venience, and numbering among its faculty names 
of power and inflvence, its cradle was 4 contracted 
one on Arch street below Seventh; money was 
searce, and conveniences few. Opposition was 
strong, and ridicule abundant. “With so httle 
money, and so few advantages, it is easy to see 
that the students had to fight for what they gained 
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outside of books and lectures. There were no 
clinics open to them; the almshouse and the 
hospitals had closed their doors upon them ; and 
public sentiment pronounced that while it was a 
noble and proper thing for a woman to go every- 
where as a nurse, it was immodest and unwomanly 
to-go anywhere as a physician.” 

At the close of the hard winter’s work in March, 
Miss Horton returned to her mother’s house, and 
before the month was ended she was married to 
the Rev. G. B. Cleveland—her fellow-student in 
the home-school and also at Oberlin College. 
These two lives had but a single thought as to 
their future course, and that thought centered in 
the foreign missionary field. While the husband 
preached to and instructed all, the wife would 
have peculiar influence, with her medical educa- 
tion, among her own sex; and the harvest looked 
large and ripe in the distance. 

Mrs. Cleveland’s college course, however, was 
not yet completed, and the spring and summer 
vacation was employed by the husband and wife 
in home missionary work in New York State. 

After another autumn and winter of careful 
study, Mrs. Cleveland received the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine ; and the succeeding year was 
spent in practicing her prpfession where her hus- 
band officiated as minister. A more public 
position, however, had been marked out for her, 
though with no seeking of her own; and in the 
spring of 1856 she was invited to return to the 
Woman’s Medical College, as Demonstrator of 
Anatomy. This proposition was accepted, and 
her new duties began in the autumn. 

From that time until her death, Dr. Cleveland 
was intimately associated with the College; and 
especially with the Hospital afterward established 
for women and children. 

At the close of her first session as M. D., the 
Chair of Anatomy was offered for her acceptance, 
and having assented to this invitation, she retired 
again to her home in Oneida Valley, and indus- 
triously prepared her lectures for the ensuing 
term. Never more was the young professor to 
enjoy such peaceful obscurity. 

On returning to Philadelphia in October with 
her hushand, Dr. Cleveland engaged in private 
practice in addition to her duties at the College, 
while Mr. Cleveland took up the profession of 
teaching with much success. But months of 
suffering for one, and of almost despairing anxiety 
and watching for the other, were close at hand; 
and although the precious life was at last given 
back from the verge of the grave, it was as a 
wreck tossed up by the sea. Henceforth she, who 
had loved to lean on the stronger arm, must her- 
self be the staff; and her husband’s broken health 
made it impossible for that dream of foreign 
mission fields ever to be realized. 

The steady discipline of a self-controlled and 
self-renouncing childhood and youth now asserted 





itself in the hour of need ; and the double burden 
of life was taken up with calm resignation, and 
patiently and bravely borne to the end. A dim- 
ness had come over the glory—the music had 
gone out of the song—the flowers were dead 
along the pathway ; but the road was plain, and 
into its dust and glare the steady feet turned a/one. 

The plan of a hospital for women and children 
had suggested itself to some benevolent ladies of 
Philadelphia, and at their solicitation Dr. Cleve- 
land went to Paris to obtain the practical knowledge 
necessary for the management of such an institu- 
tion. The quiet strength of her character is fully 
shown in this one episode: a stranger, alone, and 
unacquainted even with the language, she bravely 
undertook this responsible mission, and triumphed 
over every obstacle. 

During the short time which elapsed after her 
arrival, before she was admitted into the Maternity 
Hospital, the young physician employed herself in 
gratifying her love for the beautiful in the picture- 
galleries of Paris, and visiting all that was best 
worth seeing in that city of earthly delights. She 
also took the language in hand so effectually that 


. She was able at once to enter upon her duties at 


the hospital, and profit by the advantages there 
afforded. 

Mrs. Cleveland’s perfect ladyhood and unob- 
trusive merit opened to her hitherto closed doors ; 
and she everywhere received, in her novel posi- 
tion, the respect and consideration which were 
justly her due. Industrious and persevering as 
ever, she studied to such good purpose that at the 
public examination which followed ,her course at 
the Maternity, she not only obtained her Diploma 
from the School of Obstetrics, but carried: off 
several prizes in the shape of medals and books. 
One of these was for an impromptu speech on a 
given subject, for which five minutes’ considera- 
tion was allowed ; and having expressed herself 
willing to enter the lists, Dr. Cleveland, a woman 
and a foreigner, took the second prize. 

Much “honorable mention” was bestowed in 
addition, upon the highly-successful graduate ; 
and the diploma of the Hospital Maternite gave 
her “ready access to the ward and lecture rooms 
of other hospitals, with the privilege of studying 
their administrative departments.” 

At the end of a year, laden with honors and 
rich stores of knowledge, Mrs. Cleveland again 
crossed the ocean alone ; and immediately on her 
return, she was appointed resident physician of 
the newly-chartered Woman’s Hospital. She 
held this post for eight years, and was at the same 
time elected Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases 
of Women and Children, in the Woman’s Medi- 
cal College, which chair she occupied most ac- 
ceptably until her death. 

Dr. Cleveland’s private practice increased to 
such an extent that she was obliged to retire from 
her duties as resident physician of the Woman’s 
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Hospital, although still retaining her connection 
with the Medical College. Her home-office was 
besieged with patients, and every moment of her 
valuable time seemed more than filled. Those 
who knew her, and enjoyed the privilege of her 
gentle and skillfal ministrations, did not wonder 
at this—to them she was truly a ministering angel 
in care and sickness. 

Mrs. Cleveland’s very air and manner were a 
passport to confidence, and breathed about her an 
atmosphere of peace and rest: the gentlest of 
knocks heralded her entrance into the room of a 
patient; the tall, slender figure glided in with 
noiseless step; the sympathizing tones of the low, 
soft voice—that most womanly and subtle charm 
—seemed to make another’s pains and aches her 
very own; the beautiful dark eyes were full of 
unshed tears, and the fluctuating color spoke 
another language than that of scientific and sur- 
gical skill; the’ light, lingering kiss fell like a 
blossom, or a benediction. 

Even those who had been brought up with a 
strong prejudice against employing a woman- 
doctor, came to love this one almost blindly, as, 


in some rare cases, women are loved by those of . 


their own sex ; and a worthier object on which to 
lavish affection and reverence could not easily be 
found. She, doubtless, suffered from the exac- 
tions of those who would have liked to make her 
all their own: but an. infinite pity for sufferings 
which she so well understood, and an inexhausti- 
ble patience, enabled her to bear and make nosign. 

Her skill as a surgeon was acknowledged and 
respected by veterans in the profession, and 
she performed singly many difficult and success- 
ful operations; in some cases effecting a perfect 
cure where others had failed. In the early years 
of her practice, prejudice excluded her from the 
consultations ef the long-established fraternity ; 
but she lived to see this changed, and to receive 
the freely accorded respect and confidence of her 
fellow practitioners. 

As wife and mother, and the centre of a happy 
home, Mrs. Cleveland was equally loving and be- 
loved; and the plain, comfortable-looking home, 
with its particularly quiet exterior, could unfold 
many a tale of generous and almost quixotic 
charity. As a class, physicians are proverbial for 
their benevolence, and Dr. Cleveland was cer- 
tainly no exception to the rule. Beneath her hos- 
pitable roof, the poor outcast for whom there 
seemed to be no provision, found shelter and 
skillful care until she could go her way blessing 
her benefactress. 

The faithful physician, whose quick eye se soon 
detected the symptoms of disease in others, paid 
little heed to her own failing powers, until obliged 
to give up her duties altogether for an entire 
change of air and scene. 

A lengthy sojourn in a tropical climate seemed 
to have the desired effect for a time; and again 





the busy life went on in the old accustomed tracks. 
But when a few more years had passed, it be- 
came evident that fell disedse was at work slowly 
but surely undermining the: springs of life; and 
a severe hemorrhage of the lungs put the fact be- 
yond all question. Calmly pronouncing judg- 
ment upon herself as a physician, the Christian 
woman looked trustfully forward to the end. She 
rallied from this prostration, and lingered for a 
year; but after weary weeks. of suffering, Mrs. 
Cleveland passed to rest on the eighth of Decem- 
ber, 1878. 

There were many to mourn her loss; her aged 
mother, her husband, her son, besides other rel- 
atives ; the sick towhom she ministered, many of 
whom felt that healing was scarcely to be found 
elsewhere ; the students who loved her presence 
and hung upon her words at the college, and the 
faculty who looked upon her as a sister beloved. 

From one of the numerous and admiring obit- 
uary notices of Dr. Cleveland, we aslant the 
following tribute : 

“ Of Dr. Cleveland’s professional position at the 
time of her death, there is no question. She was 
only forty-nine when she died, on the 8th of De- 
cember, 1878; bu: she had lived tosee the college 
removed to an excellent location, in good working 
order, with a full and efficient staff of men and 
women, and in official connection with the best 
men in the profession. The hospital has steadily 
grown ; it has erected well-devised and handsome 
buildings ; and although it has never had but one 
State appropriation, and that but $15,000, it has 
never been in debt. Last year it treated over six 
thousand cases, and its nurse-training school has 
developed into one of its most important branches 
of work ; it has had charge of fifty beds at Block- 
ley Almshouse, has recently sent its nurses to the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, and has a growing private 
demand for trained nurses. 

“In the struggles, mistakes, as well as in the 
triumphs of these institutions, Dr. Cleveland bore 
her share; she had her own perplexities and 
difficulties, and one secret of her personal success 
was that she made no answer, but quietly persisted. 
She was a thoroughly well-trained physician and 
surgeon. She did not announce herself as a pro- 
nounced specialist, but she practically was so; 
and in her knowledge of her branch of her pro- 
fession, had very few superiors. Her anatomical 
knowledge was exact and wide; and as she was 
a cool, practiced surgeon, with a steady hand, a 
elear brain, and so perfect a perception of her 
business that a surprise was scarcely possible to 
her, her operations were always of interest, and 
she became used to success, She was always a 
good teacher, and handled her subjects clearly.; 

and while she was not eloquent, she was some- 
thing better—she was exact.’”’ 

Personally, Dr. Cleveland had unusual obtain 
tages. She was a woman of dignified, quiet 
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bearing, simple and graceful in manner; she 
never lost a certain sweetness of address, and had 
a color that would come and go like that of a 
girl. She was never aggressive, but she held her 
opinions with tenacity, and was not easily moved 
from her purpose. In the sick-room she was 
serious and keen, and yet always had a certain 
tender manner that made each patient feel sure 
of a special place in her interest... Her profes- 
sional standing was acquired by honest, hard 
work; and this, with her womanly character, was 
the foundation of her success. It was no accident 
of fortune that made her what she was; no lucky 
turn of the wheel gave her position; what she had 
she won for herself; and now the work to which 
she gave her heart and her life is left to others.’’ 





NO. &. 
PHILIPPA OF HAINAULT. 


BY H. G. ROWE, 

When the infamous Isabella, wife of Edward 
II., of England, fied from her, husband with such 
of the English nobles as had determined to rebel 
against the intolerable tyranny of the Despensers, 
who ruled all England and the weak-minded, 
luxurious king into the bargain, she carried with 
her the heir to the throne, the Prince of Wales—~— 
then a manly youth of sixteen—hoping that with 
the heir in her power, she might use his name and 
influence in persuading others to join in the rebel- 
lion—ostensibly a rebellion against the Despens- 
ers, really a rebellion against the king himself. 

Having been expelled from the court of her 
brother, Charles le Bel, of France—where she 
had at first taken refuge—on account of her in- 
famous behavior, Isabella, to avoid being re- 
stored forcibly to her wronged and hated husband, 
fied by night from Paris, and, acting by the advice 
of her friends, sought the protection and support 
of Earl William of Hainault, a distant kinsman 
of her own, whose renown as a brave and gener- 
ous knight had made his name familiar to all 
Europe. 

This Earl William was the father of four lovely 
daughters, to the second of whom, Philippa, the 
young prince devoted himself assiduously during 
his short stay at her father’s castle, although at 
the time there seemed little prospect of his ever 
succeeding peacefully, if at all, to the throne of 
his fathers. 

Gay, gallant, and handsome he certainly was; 
but a fugitive prince, penniless and almost friend- 
less, could not, in a worldly point of view, be 
considered a desirable match for the fair daughter 
of a rich and powerful Flemish Earl ; which hard 
fact, we may guess, went far to seal the young 
man’s lips until a more. fitting opportunity for 
pleading his suit should arrive. 


That opportunity, however, was not long 





delayed; for in less than two years from that time 
the total defeat of the Despensers and the death 
of the king, left the way to his inheritance open 
to the gallant young prince, who was scarce 
seated upon the throne before he despatched a 
splendid embassy to the court of Earl William, to 
demand the hand of the still fondly-beloved 
Philippa in marriage. 

It was a happy day for England when the 
archbishop placed its crown upon the head of the 
lovely Fleming—Fleming no longer, but an Eng- 
lishwoman from that day henceforth—English in 
her sympathies, her interests, her dress, and 
language evem. In fact, no foreign princess ever 
succeeded in so perfectly assimilating herself with 
the people over whom she was called to rule, as 
the Flemish wife of Edward III. 

Thoroughly educated in all that pertained to 
the government of her own native country, 
Philippa, with a wisdom and good sense beyond 
her years, began casting about her for means to 
increase the commercial prosperity of England ; 
and finding that,the people exported enormous 
quantities of wool annually, receiving im return all 
their cloths from other countries, she immediately 
determined upon establishing woolen manufactor- 
ies at home, and for that purpose invited a great 
woolen manufacturer of Flanders, named John 
Kempe, to establish himself in England, offering 
him excellent inducements to leave his own 
country with as many artisans as he could induce 
to accompany him, fo teach and encourage 
English wool dealers to manufacture their own 
cloth, instead of paying the enormous rates of 
transportation demanded in those days of difficult 
and dangerous travel. 

A certain pious monk of that time thas chrop- 
icles, in his quaintly devout fashion, the introdue- 
tion of cloth manufactures into the island 
kingdom : 

“ Thank God for our good king Edward the 
Third, and his gracious spouse Philippa, that first 
introduced the fashion of wearing of cloathes into 
England !” 

By which startling assertion, the good man re- 
ferred no doubt to the law enacted by Edward, 
“ forbidding any one to wear cloth not of English 
manufacture’’—a great innovation upon long es- 
tablished custom, that, without doubt, caused no 
little commotion throughout the humble, as well 
as the more courtly circles of English society. 

The establishment started by Kempe proved a 
great success, and formed the nucleus of those 
extensive manufactories of which England, in the 
nineteenth century, is so deservedly proud. 

So: long as she lived, Philippa took a maternal 
pride and interest in these manufactories, and “ it 
was her custom to visit several times in the course 
of the year the cities where they were situated, 
at all of which her coming was hailed with the 
wildest enthusiasm. With the sagacity and 
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shrewdness. of a woman who thoroughly under- 
stood the business in which she was interested, 
Philippa lent an attentive ear to all the schemes 
for enlarging and improving the woolen establish- 
ments; encouraging the workmen by her sym- 
pathy and interest, and~ giving to industrial 
pursuits a dignity and importance in the eyes of 
the upper classes that was as new as beneficial, 
alike to the producer and consumer, creating a 
new bond between them, before unacknowledged 
by either. 

Her zeal for this bramch of industry never 
flagged, and Froissart tells us that, even upon her 
deathbed, she remembered these objects of 
her lifelong interest, with the tenderest fore- 
thought. 

“ The quene,” writes that quaint old chronicler, 
“said to the kinge,; her husband: ‘ Sir, now, I 
pray you, at our departing, that ye grant me three 
desires.’ 

“The kinge, all weeping, said: ‘ Madame, 
desire what ye will, I will grant it.’ 

“« Sir,’ said she,‘ I require of you, first of all, 
that all manner of peeple as I shall have dealt 
with in merchandize, on this side of the sea or 
beyond it, that it may please you to pay everything 
1 owe them, or any other.’ 

“The king, right sorrowfully weeping, said: 
‘Madame, I grant you your desire’ ’—a promise 
that Edward probably fulfilled, as the commercial 
records of his reign prove that all these industrial 
establishments grew and flourished throughout his 
entire rein, 

To celebrate the birth of her first-born son, 
afterward known as the heroic Black Prince, a 
grand tournament was proclaimed at London, to 
which the queen and all the great nobility were 
invited, on which occasion Philippa, for the first 
time, assumed the part that she was henceforth to 
fill as the mediator between her hot-tempered lord 
and his offending subjects. 

A huge temporary tower had been erected for 
the accommodation of herself aad ladies, but 
scarcely had they entered when the scaffolding 
gave way, and the assembled dames all fell to the 
ground, uninjured, but terribly frightened and 
discomposed, as one may imagine. 

Seeing the peril that his beloved lady had been 
in, the king flew into a terrible rage, and declared 
that the careless carpenters should all be put to 
death immediately—~a sentence that would un- 
doubtedly have been carried out, had not his 
young wife thrown herself at his feet, and pleaded 
for their forgiveness, which, as she was. one of 
those most imperiled, does as much honor to her 
coolness and self-possession in the midst of 
danger, as to her mercifulness of disposition. 

An amusing instance of the severity of monastic 
etiquette in those days, is told in relation to this 
queen, that proves. how. powerful, even in the 
strongest minds, was the superstitious veneration 





felt by all classes for old legends and long-rooted 
customs. 

On Edward’s return from one of his frequent 
Scottish campaigns, his faithful queen traveled 
from York to Durham to meet him, and-as he had 
established himself at. Saint Cuthbert’s Priory, 
near the castle, she remained to sup with him, and 
afterward retired to her room, never dreaming of 
any offence to her priestly entertainers. 

But scarcely had she disrobed, when the 
frightened monks came knocking at her door, im- 
ploring her to leave immediately, on peril of 
bringing deadly vengeance upon them all at the 
hands of their offended patron saint, who, abhor- 
ring women in his lifetime, had left express orders 
that none should, under any circumstances, pass 
the night beneath a roof dedicated to his memory. 

The pious Philippa, quite as frightened as the 
brethren themselves, made no delay, but fled to 
the castle in her night-gear, where she passed the 
night, much to the satisfaction, no doubt, of the 
defunct woman-hater. : 

More dignified and heroic, if less feminine, 
was Philippa’s conduct a few years later, when 
her lord with his eldest son, the gallant Black 
Prince, was employed in the siege of Calais. 
David of Scotland took advantage of his old 
enemy’s absence to make an invasion, and, at the 
head of forty thousand wild Scots, to carry fire and 
sword into England, almost to the very walls of 
York. 

The queen, who was acting regent during her 
husband’s absence, promptly assembled her 
troops, and advanced as far as Newcastle, where 
she halted to wait for expected recruits. 

Having private information of the weakness of 
her army, the Scottish king advanced within three 
miles of the town, and sent.a vaunting message to 
the English to meet him in open field on the 
morrow. 

Bravely and boldly spoke the beleaguered 
queen : 

“We accept your offer, and our barons are 
ready to risk their lives for the realm of their lord 
the king.” 

No foolish bravado, no womanly shrinking 
from the terrible responsibility thus forced upon 
her, but a calm, cheerful reliance upon the pro- 
tection of God, and the good swords of her loyal 
lieges; and when upon the morrow her troops 
were drawn up in. battle array at Neville’s Cross, 
she rode along the line, in sight of all, mounted 
upon her white charger, and in words earnest, 
impassioned, yet brief, conjured them “ for the 
love of God, and the honor of their lord the 
king, to fight manfully this day’s battle.” Then, 
commending them to the protection of God and 
St. George, she retired to her oratory, where, upon 
her knees, she waited with beating heart the re- 
sult of the conflict. 

The English won the battle, and Philippa had 
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the satisfaction of lodging the king of Scots, a 
captive, in the Tower, before she set out, with a 
grand cavalcade of noble ladies, to visit-her war- 
like lord, who was at that time pressing the siege 
of Calais with all the unrelenting determination 
that usually characterized’ his military opera- 
tions. 

Here it was that Philippa performed that deed 
of womanly mercy that will be remembered long 
after the exploits of her warlike husband shall be 
forever lost among the shadows of the past. ° 

The brave defenders of Calais being reduced at 
length to such extremity by famine and sickness 
that they were forced to capitulate, sent an envoy 
to Edward to know upon what terms they would 
be allowed to surrender. 

Edward, who had become thoroughly exasper- 
ated at the pertinacity of the French garrison in 
holding out against him so long, at first declared 
that he would put every man of them to the 
sword, and level the city to the ground; but, 
yielding to the remonstrances of his more pacific 
coynselors, he at length sent to the starving) city 
this terrible ultimatum : 

“ Tell the Governor of Calais that the garrison 
and inhabitants shall be pardoned, excepting six 
of the principal citizens, who must surrender 
themselves to death, with ropes round their necks, 
bareheaded, and barefooted, bringing the keys 
of the town and castle in their hands.” 

Terrible was the grief and consternation that 
fell upon the suffering city when these hard con- 
ditions were made known. The people broke 
into the most passionate exclamations of sorrow 
and despair, while even the Governor—brave and 
valiant soldier as he had proved himself—could 
not restrain his tears, but wept helplessly at the 
dreadful alternative thus placed before him. 

As soon as the clamor had somewhat subsided, 
Eustace St. Pierre, one of the richest and most 
respected citizens of the town, rose in the assem- 
bly, and caimly offered himself as one of the re- 
quired victims; the sacrifice was atcepted with 
tears, and one after another followed his example 
until the sad number was completed. Then, tak- 
ing leave of those whom they could never hope 


to see again, the little band of patriots set forth, } 


calmly and fearlessly, to lay down their lives for 
their city’s sake. 

Wan and emaciated with hunger and suffering, 
they fell upon their knees before the English king, 
and appealed to his mercy in such touching lan- 
guage, that even the war-worn veterans. that 
crowded the royal pavilion conld not. restrain 
their tears, and many ventured to plead with the 
monarch that their lives might be spared, 

But Edward was inexorable. The. sturdy re- 
sistance of the citizens of Calais had aroused in 
him all the innate savagery of his haughty, vindic- 
tive nature; and sternly disregarding alike the 
prayers of his victims and the entreaties of his 





friends, he ordered them away for instant execu- 
tion. 

Scarcely was the order spoken, when suddenly 
the throng of warriors fell back in respectful si- 
lence, as the queen, with pale cheeks and dis- 
heveled hair, flung herself at his feet, while the 
sweet voice that had never lost its music to his 
ear pleaded tenderly: 

“ Ah, gentle sire, sithence I have crossed the 
sea with great peril to see you, I have never 
asked you one favor. Now, I most humbly ask 
asa gift, for the sake of the Son of the blessed 
Mary, and as a proof of your love to me, the 
lives of these six men.” 

Edward’s heart was touched, and in spite of 
himself, he could.not resist this tender appeal. 

* Ab, lady,” he said. “I would you had been 
anywhere else than here ; but I cannot refuse you. 
I give them to you-—do as you please with them.” 

With tears of joy the qeeen conducted the res- 
cued men| to her own pavilion, clothed them, 
gave them a plentiful. meal, of which, poor souls, 
none could have stood in greater need, and after 
presenting each of them with six nebles from her 
own purse, had them, safely escorted out of the 
camp. 

The contrast between Edward’s harsh, disdain- 
ful treatment of these heroic burghers, and the 
graceful courtesy with which he deemed it incum- 
bent upon himself as a knight and a gentleman, 
to treat a vanquished gentleman of rank, is well 
illustrated. by an incident that occurred during 
this campaign. 

During a skirmish with the enemy, Edward, 
who had taken a whim to fight as a common sol- 
dier in Sir Walter Manning’s division, noticed a 
gallant French knight, whose wonderful deeds of 
prowess excited his desire to. try a single combat 
with him; and stepping forth; he called him by 
name, and boldly challenged him to an encounter. 

The offer was accepted, and the two. champions 
met in deadly conflict. Twice the king was beaten 
to the ground by the enormous strength of his 
opponent; but each time'-he recovered himself, 
and the combat went on, At length Ribaumont, 
as the French knight was called, finding that he 
could no longer sustain himself against the impet- 
uous assaults of the other, called out to him: 
“Sir knight, I yield myself your prisoner !’’ at 
the same time, delivering his sword to the dis- 
guised king in token of his surrender. 

This Edward returned, complimenting him 
highly upon his skill and courage, declaring that 
he was the most valorous knight that he had 
ever encountered ; and then, taking a costly string 
of pearls from his own neck, he threw it over that 
of Ribaumont, with the courteous speech ; 

“Sir Eustace, I bestow this present upon you 
as a testimony of my esteem for your bravery. 
And I desire you to wear it for my sake. You are 
no longer a prisoner. I acquit you of your ran- 
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som, and you are at liberty to-morrow to dispose 
of yourself as you think proper.” 

After the capture of Calais, and her own return 
to England, Philippa seems to have turned: her 
entire attention toward the internal improvements 
of her husband's kingdom. 

The woolen manufactures that she had estab- 
lished years ago, being in a flourishing condition, 
she conceived the idea of working the coal mines 
in Tyndale, which had been lying idle since the 
reign of Henry III., on account of the: Scottish 
wars that had materially interfered with the work- 
ing of them. 

From this re-opening of the Tyndale mines, 
proceeded the great coal trade that, during the 
reign of her grandson, Henry IV., so greatly en- 
riched and rendered famous the city of London 
itself. 

Unlike most royal mothers of her day, Philippa 
seems to have taken littke pains to mate her nu- 
merous progeny with foreign princes. English in 
heart and sympathies, it was by her management 
that two, at least, of her sons were wedded’ to 
Englishwomen; and her long-continued: opposi- 
tion to the match between her eldest’ son, the 
Black Prince, and his cousin Joanna of Kent, was 
solely on account of the frivolity and flightiness 
of that young lady’s character, without taking into 
consideration at all the fact of her being a subject 
and an Englishwoman. 

This queen had been the mother of twelve 
children, eight of whom survived her, and her 
maternal solicitude for their care and training 
could not have been greater had she lived in even 
this enlightened age, when maternal duties are 
receiving the prominence that theirgreat import- 
ance deserves. All of» Philippa’s sons were 
famous champions in the field; while the Black 
Prince and John of Gaunt were equally noted as 
the most learned,’ brilliant and accomplished men 
of their age. 

Of this last prince, a ridiculous story was long 
afterward circulated by the Yorkist faction, in- 
tended to injure the claim of this prince’s de- 
scendants to the crown—da story so utterly incred- 
ible that even. the’ common people, ' whose 
credulity made them willing to believe almost 
anything, laughed the base fabrication to scorn. 

It was said that after thé birth of one of her 
children, the queen accidentally overlaid and 
smothered it, and fearing ‘the anger of her 
husband, she substituted for it the infant of one 
of her kitchen seullions. As John of Gaunt 
bore the most striking resemblance to his royal 
sire of all his sons, it will easily be seen how 
little credence could be given to this’ malicious 
fabrication. 

Philippa died at Windsor Castle, in the fifty- 
eighth year of her age, greatly lamented not only 
by her husband and children, but by the whole 
English nation. 








The tyrannical excesses into which Edward 
gradually fell after her death, sufficiently prove 
the power for good that she exercised over him 
during her life, when the softening influence of 
her gentie, womanly nature was constantly ex- 
erted to smooth down the harsh arbitrariness that 
afterward made him a scourge rather than a father 
to his people. 


THE LEGEND OF THE LILY. 








CAROLINE A. MERIGHI. 
A lonely star looked down from highest heaven— 
Sailing, sailing silently |— — 
And saw, there where the woof of cloud was riven, 
A maiden fair 
Holding within her hands a book of prayer, 
And praying, peacefully. 
The star, enamored of the earthly maid, 
From its all-radiant sphere complaining, said: 
“Thou art too far away! : 
Held by omnipotent, celestial power 
That aight createth and its every hour— 
Creating then the day— 
I may not speak to thee.” 
The maid, uplookipg with angelic eyes— 
Stirred was her heart, perchance, with strange sur- 
prise— 
Forgetting for a moment all her prayer, 
A faint sigh breathed upon the evening air, 
And said: ‘“ Would yon fair star were near to me! 
For heaven I yearn! Earth is not home to me!’ 
She pined and faded. Ere the year was old 
Hid was her beauty ‘neath the grave its mold. 
And now the star— 
Trembling with anguish im its realm afar— 
Sent from its orb a single ray of light, 
And Jo! a lily shone upon the night! 
Wreathed was the grave forever from that hour, 
And thus it was a star became a flower! 

PotnteD SHOES\—A great beau ofthe time 
of William Rufus, called Robert the Horned, 
wore shoes with long sharp points, stuffed with 
tow, and twisted in a spiral form. This fashion 
took the fancy of the people of that day im- 
mensely, and the points went on increasing yearly 
until the reign of Richard IT., when they had to 
be tied to the knees of the wearer to save him 
from being encumbered in walking. This tying 
or fastening in the case of gentlemen, was by chains 
of silver or silver gilt. In Chaucer’s time the up- 
per part of these shoes was cut to imitate a 
church window. The rank of the wearer in 
those days, was known by the length of his pon- 
laines. “The men,” says Paradin, “ wore them 
with a point before, half a foot long; the richer 
and more eminent personages wore them a foot, 
and princes two feet long. By an act of the reign 
of Edward IV., these absurd lengths were limited, 
and no one under the rank of a lord was to wear 
shoes move than ten inches long. 
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MISS ABBIE’S BIRD. 


BY FLORENCE H, BIRNEY, 

Miss Abbie Upham sat sewing in the waning 
light of a November day. She was busy on a 
dress for her sister Louise, and wanted to finish 
it before that young lady came in. -If there was 
anything Miss Abbie enjoyed, it was to: give a 
surprise to somebody, and she felt sure that 
Louise would be astonished to see the dress com- 
pleted. 

While her fingers fiew, her mind was busy also, 
and asigh rose from the bottom of her heart as 
she thought of the house she had built with her 
earnings as a school-teacher, and which there was 
still no prospect of renting, though the placard 
“To Let” had been in one of the front windows 
for over two years. 

Miss Abbie had always had her own idea of 
how a house should be built, and knew that if she 
was an architect all dwellings would be made both 
convenient and comfortable. 

So when at thirty years of age she found her- 
self in possession of a snug little bank account, it 
was very natural that she should draw out her 
plan, engage a builder, and erect her model 
domicile. 

The people of Baycross held up their hands in 
amazement on hearing how Miss Abbie was about 
to spend her money. Houses were so plentiful 
and rents so low, that it was madness to invest her 
little all in building. The poor little spinster was 
besieged with callers who came to advise. and 
éxpostulate, and all united in saying that she 
would live to repent her folly, and wish her 
money in the bank again. 

But Miss Abbie had been deaf to advice and 
warnings, and the house had gone up with all 
speed; and very handsome and commodious it 
was when finished, and contained every modern 
convenience and improvement. 

Of course Miss Abbie did not for an instant 
think of occupying it herself. She lived ina cosy 
little brown cottage with her father and sister, and 
was not ambitious for more room or greater style. 
The new house was to be rented; but, alas, no 
tenant made his appearance. The people of 
Baycross said it served Miss Abbie right, for she 
should have taken the advice of her friends in the 
beginning; and only Louise and her father sympa- 
thized with the disappointment of the litile 
spinster, 

The last stitches were being taken on the dress 
as Louise entered, and threw her hat on a chair, 
and her shawl on ‘the table. She knew that her 
sister would put her things away, and thus Louise 
wis principled against doing anything for herself 
if she could help it. 

“Your dress is all done, Louey,” said Miss 
Abbie, holding up with much pride the black 
alpaca garment. 





“O you love !’' cried Louise. “I never thought 
you would be so smart! I am ever so much 
obliged, Abbie,” and the girl went down on her 
knees to inspect the dress and kiss her sister. 

** I am glad I stayed at home to sew instead of 
going to the circle, since you are so much pleased 
with my work, Louey.” 

“And I am glad also that you did not go to the 
circle, Abbie ; but not because of the dress,” said 
Louise, knitting her fair brows. 

“ Then why, Louey ?” 

“ Because your feelings would have been hurt 
by what was said there. I think the name should 
be changed from Sewing Society to Gossip Club, 
for there is more scandal talked at those meetings 
than anywhere else im Baycross. Addie Nelson, 
particularly, is never happy unless she is saying 
something spiteful.’’ 

* But surely she cannot be spiteful about me, 
Louey; I am always pleasant to her.” 

“Much she cares for 'that!’’ said Louise, 
vehemenily. “O Abbie, why did you ever build 
that house ? I wish with all my heart that you 
had never thought of it.” 

**So it was about my house that spiteful things 
were said, Louey?’ and a scarlet tint stolé into 
Miss Abbie’s cheeks. ‘“ Never mind what they 
say; [know a tenant will comealong after awhile.” 

“ You do take things so easily, Abbie. It is no 
loss to Addie Nelson if your house stands empty 
for twenty years; yet she is continually alluding 
to it. Just fancy, Abbie, she had the audacity 
to-day to whisper to Lydia Catherwood that you 
had built your cage, and were now waiting to 
catch your bird; and Lydia whispered back that 
of course you had to set a trap for it. They both 
knew I was listening to every word, too! I was 
so angry that I could hardly keep my tongue 
quiet.”’ 

Miss Abbie laughed, but the flush deepened on 
her fair face nevertheless. 

“I am afraid no bird will ever flutter into my 
cage, Louey,” she said, “But don’t let their 
remarks worry you, my dear. Tell me the news, 
for I am sure you heard some.” 

“There isn’t much to tell, except that Addie 
Nelson’s rich uncle, Colonel Arundle, of Cali- 
fornia, has written to say that he will pay them a 
visit in the spring. He iscoming to New York on 
business, and will run down here for a week o1 
tem days. Addie talked a great deal of the sch 
gifts: she expected from him. I wish we had a 
rich: uncle; Abbie, and that he would die and 
leave usiall his property; I am so tired of being 

* When L rent my house, Louey, I will dress 
you as fine as a peacock.” 

“I am afraid you are about as likely to rent 
your house/as you are to catch your bird, Abbie,” 
said Louise, with a bitter smile. “I think when 
Colonel Arundle comes I shall set my cap for 
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him. Wouldn't Addie be furious if I did 1” 

“I know you would not marry an old man for 
his money, Louey; so I shall not worry about 
you, Take your dress away, dear, and let me set 
about father’s supper. It is almost time for him 
to come in.” 

Louise went out with the new dress on her 
arm, and Miss Abbie (she was always called so*by 
every one in Baycross) drew out the table, and 
began taking dishes from the closet, singing as 
she did so. 

She broke off in her song abruptly. 

“TI believe L could feel as light-hearted and gay 
as any young girl, if I could but rent my house,” 
she said, aloud. Then she sighed, and for some 
reason did not resume her song. 

Degember went swiftly by, and the new year 
began, and yet Miss Abbie’s house had not been 
rented. The big placard still hung in the front 
window, and the members of the sewing- circle 
still gossipped over Miss Abbie’s folly, predicting 
that no tenant would ever be found. The little 
joke about the cage and the bird had been 
laughed over and repeated until there were few 
people in Baycross who had not heard it. But no 
one ¢ver heard a marmur from the owner of the 
house. 

“T think I will go over and open the windows 
of my house, Louey. I am so much afraid it will 
grow damp if not aired, and I don’t think we 
shall soon have a brighter day than this,” said 
Miss Abbie to her sister, one cold, clear morning, 
in the last week in January. 

“It makes very little difference whether | it is 
damp or dry, so far as'I see,” answered ‘Louise. 

“I must keep the cage dry, or my bird may 
catch cold when he flies in,” said Miss Abbie, 
with a laugh, as she put on her bonnet and shawl 
and went out. 

But twenty minutes later she came ranning 
back all out of breath, and dropped exhausted 
into a kitchen chair. 

“ Louey,” she gasped; “run for Mr. Day and 
Mr. Catherwood. Tell them to come at once— 
there’s a man in my house.” 

Louise waited to ask no questions, but fright- 
ened at her sister’s pallor, ran off to summon help. 

Miss Abbie had recovered from her exhaustion 
when the gentlemen came in with Louwise, and 
quickly led the way to her new house. 

“I went into the parlor, the first thing,” she 
said, as she almost ran along, “and was fright- 
ened almost to death by seeing a man lying on 
the floor, his head covered with blood. He must 
have struck it on the marble mantel. I suppose 
the poor fellow went im there to spend the night, 
and stumbled in the dark.” 

“ A tramp, of course,” said Mr. Day. 

“I think he must be,” replied Miss Abbie: 
“for his clothes are dreadfully dirty and 
ragged.” 








“1 suppose he forced oper one of those parlor 
windows,” said Mr. Catherwood. “ These tramps 
never stick at anything. They are aicurse to the 
country.” 

“A drunkea, lawless, vagabond set,” said Mr, 
Day, who had tost a good many chickens lately 
from his hen-house. 

The man still lay on the floor in an unconscious 
state. He evidently belonged to the tramp species, 
for his clothing was soiled and ragged, and by 
his side was a soiled handkerchief in which a few 
biscuits were tied up. His head was badly cut 
and the blood was trickling slowly from the 
wound. 

“What shall we do with the wretch?” asked 
Mr. Catherwood. 

“ Carry him to my home at once,’’ said Miss 
Abbie. “I will send for a nurse and a doctor,” 

“You can’t be in é¢arnest, Miss Abbie,” cried 
Mr. Day. “ You surely won't have this dirty, 
abandoned—”’ t 

“Yes, but I will,” cried the little spinster. “I 
found him in my house, and it is plainly my duty 
to care for him. I would do as much for a dog, 
and this poor creature has a soul. Don’t stand 
talking, please, :but pick him up.” 

Both these gentlemen shrugged their shoulders, 
and smiled. 

“I don’tenvy youthe job of nursing him, Miss 
Abbie,” said Mr. Catherwood. 

“ And he will steal your'watch and all your 
silver spooms, as soon as he gets better,” said Mr. 
Day. 
“T'll risk it,” said Miss Abbie, in a cheerful 
tone. ‘Poor fellow! I suppose he has seldom 
known the luxury of a decent bed.” 

Louise was ‘standing in the kitchen door-way, 
waiting for her sister. She gave a shriek of hor- 
ror, when she saw'the two gentlemen enter the 
house with their unconscious burden. 

“ You are surely not’so-mad as to think of hav- 
ing him here, Abbie,” she eried. 

“ Don’t say a word, Louey, for it will be use- 
less. I will take all the responsibility of this af- 
fair.” 

“Oh, that wretched house!” exclaimed Louise. 
“It brings us nothing but misery.” 

“ This is my bird,” said her sister, smiling. 

“ And such a bird!” moaned Louise. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Catherwood and Mr. Day had 
taken off the tramp’s ragged clothes, and put him 
into the white soft bed in Miss Abbie’s spare 
room, then one of them wert for a doctor, and 
Miss Abbie, with a basin of warm water and a 
sponge, bathed the blood from the head of the 
poor fellow thrown so strangely upon her mercy. 

The doctor came, advised quiet, bound up the 
invalid’s head, and left some medicine to be ad- 
ministered every hour. A Mrs. Barlow, who had 
had much experience in nursing, was hired and 
Miss Abbie shared her labors. 
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The invalid lay im a stupor for nearly two days, 
and then fever and delirium came on, and he 
needed constant and unremitting attention, which 
he certainly received. 

Old Mr. Upham made no objection to his elder 
daughter's desire to nurse the sick tramp. He 
was too familiar with Abbie’s ways to be sur- 
prised at this. But Louise fretted and fumed, 
declaring they were too poor to board and lodge 
dissolute, thieving tramps. 

One morning, when the sick man had been for 
three weeks an inmate of the cottage, and was 
still delirious and consumed with fever, Addie 
Nelson came to see Louise on some business con- 
nected with the sewing circle. 

* You see I caught my bird, Addie,” said Miss 
Abbie, with a laugh, as she came into the sitting- 
room for fresh towels and some wine for the sick 
man. “ The cage has been of some use after all.” 
Addie Nelson blushed hotly, but made no reply ; 
in fact, she felt a little ashamed of herself. 

“ You have done a thing no one else in Baycross 
would ever have thought of doing, Miss Abbie,” 
she managed to say, just as she was leaving the 
house. 

“ Well, perhapsso. He did n’t look like a very 
fine bird when I first caught him, but he improves. 
I really think him quite handsome. Don’t you 
want to take a look at him?” e 

“No indeed,” said Addie, with a shudder; 
“tramps are so villainous looking.” 

One day in the beginning of March, the invalid 
opened his eyes to consciousness, and spoke 
coherently for the first time. 

“ Who are you ?”’ he asked, looking straight in 
Miss Abbie’s face. 

“{[ am your nurse. You have, been very ill, 
and I hope you won't. try to talk ‘until you are 
quite strong again.” 

“ But how came I here? and wheresire. those 
fellows who knocked me down ?” 

“What do you_mean?” asked Miss Abbie, 
thinking his mind must be wandering, but startled 
by his words. 

“I mean that some fellows attacked me as I 
” was walking through a quiet street. I remember 
they knocked me down, and I suppose they struck 
me senseless. Did they take my watch ?” 

Miss Abbie was sure now that he was very 
delirious. 

“ There, lie down,” she said soothingly, “and 
I will get your medicineand some nice hot broth.” 

“ But please tell me how I came here; and I 
want my watch,” he said, pleadingly. 

Then Miss Abbie told how she had found him 
in her untenanted house. 

“ But you need not worry about your being 
here dependent upon us,” she said. “ We are 
willing to keap you until you are quite strong 
again, and then, if you are willing to lead an 
industrious, sober life, my father may be able to 





get you some steady work on a farm or in a store. 
We have already spoken about it to several friends 
who may be able to help us.” 

“ By Jove!” cried the sick man, with energy; 
* what do you take me for ?” 

“Well, I suppose you are—a—a tramp,” 
faltered Miss Abbie, in all simplicity. 

He sank back on his pillows, closed his eyes, 
and smiled. 

“Madam,” he said, after a pause of a few 
moments, “ I am not a tramp, and I do not know - 
why you should take me forone. I travel on the 
cats when I go about the country. My name is 
Charles Arundle, and I came to Baycross to visit 
my sister, Mrs. Nelson.” 

“ Colonel Arundle !’ gasped Miss Abbie. “Oh, 
it cannot be possible! Why, you were in rags 
when I found you.” 

“Then those villains stole my clothes,” cried 
the invalid, “for I didn’t come into Baycross 
dressed in rags, I can assure you.” 

Then there were explanations and questions, 
and the whole story was at length plain. 

Colonel Arundle had left his trunks in New 
York to be kept until called for, had taken a train 
to Baycross, and arriving late at night, had started 
to walk to his sister’s house. He had been fallen 
upon in a dark street by a party of tramps, who 
had thrown him down, struck him on the head, 
and divested him of every article of apparel he 
had on, thinking it, doubtless, a good joke to put 
on him the dirty suit of one of their number. 
Then they had carried him to Miss Abbie’s vacant 
house, raised a window, and dropped him inside 
leaving him to his fate. . 

Miss Abbie sent for Mrs, Nelson and Addie in 
hot haste, and they were soon at the cottage, full 
of surprise at seeing the colonel and hearing his 
singular story, and loud in their praises of Miss 
Abbie. 

As)soon as he was strong enough to bear the 
journey, the colonel was taken to his sister’s 
house, and in a few weeks was entirely well. 

Miss Abbie was washing the breakfast dishes in 
the kitchen one morning four weeks after the loss 
of her patient, when she heard a knock at the 
hall door. Hastening to open it, towel in hand, 
she saw that her visitor was Colonel Arundle. 
He had been to the cottage several times since his 
recovery, but Miss Abbie had understood that he 
was now preparing to return to California, and 
had not expected to see him again, She ushered 
him right into the kitchen where it was warm and 
cosy, and gave him the most comfortable chair. 

“ Miss Abbie,” he said, abruptly, “don’t you 
think it is time your handsome cage was tenanted ?” 

“So you have heard that old joke,” said Miss 
Abbie, trying to smile, but with tears starting to 
her blue eyes. 

* Yes, I have, and I know how you caught a 
half-dead, wounded bird, Abbie; and how you 
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cared for it like an angel.. Won’t you let that 
bird live in the cage the rest of his life, Abbie?” 
coming close to her chair, and bending over her 
tenderly ; “and he needs a mate; he is too. old to 
sing, for forty years have gone over his head ; but 
he has learned to love you dearly, Speak to me, 
dearest; you understand me, I know.” 

Miss Abbie, instead of saying “yes” to this her 
first offer, burst into tears, and sobbed. as if ‘she 
was very miserable ; but she was very happy. 

But Colonel Arundle. proved. an adept at tear- 
drying, and when Louise came into the kitchen an 
hour later she was. horrified to see | her sister’s 
waist encircled by a masculine arm. 

It did not take very long for Colonel Arundle 
to settle up his business im California, and in the 
early fall there was a quiet wedding in the little 
brown cottage, and a fliting to the new house 
which had stood empty so long. 


oS. 
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Playing with Paper—No. ro. 





JESSIE E, RINGWALT. 

Very pretty patterns have been prepared for 
toys in cardboard, but their manufacture is entirely 
beyond the ability of young children, The ma- 
terial itself, is expensive, and’ requires careful 
handling—much of the work demands mathemat- 
ical exactness, and the mere fact that the use of 
the pen-knife and compasses is essential, makes 
the employment dangerous, if not impossible to 
the little ones. With considerable modifications, 
and especially great simplification in the design, a 
few of these pretty toys can be adapted to the in- 
dustry of quite young children, and although the 
material is not so lasting, the results are mach 
more rapidly accomplished, and the expense very 
trifling. 

The entertainment of children in the nursery 
is so heavy a tax upon the time and patience of 
their nurses, that any occupation which can ren- 
der them sufficient to their own entertainment is 
well worth the consideration of mothers, and it 
will be found that a little instruction in paper- 
cutting can supply many children with a source 
of arausement that will enable them to pass hours 
in cheerful industry. 

The older persons who assist and direct in such 
infantile employments, frequently find much diffi- 
culty in remembering the fact that for children, 
the real pleasure is in the occupation and not in 
the accomplished result. Perfection in detail is 
usually entirely unappreciated by the youtliful 
architects, and the crudest results often give the 
greatest delight. The faculty of construction de- 
mands exercise as distinctly as that of taste, and 








the young child ought to be allowed to freely en- 
joy the rapturous triumph of exclaiming: “1 
did it all myself!” A pleasure, in its measure as 
complete as that which throbbed in the heart of 
the philosopher when he cried “ Eureka !” 

Short scissors with rounded tips can be safely 
intrusted to small children, and almost any shreds 
of paper satisfy the earlier efforts, until the ac- 
quired skill is worthy of a better fabric. Almost 
every household now receives quantities of wrap- 
ping paper of a quality and color suited to ‘the 
proposed manufacture, as well as the abundant 
supply furnished by the advertisements which fall 
like a daily shower. The blank sides of used en- 
velopes also supply a good material, the various 
granite tints recently used in writing) paper being 
admirably suited for toy houses. The simple fact 
that these unconsidered trifles can furnish the fund 
of delightful occupation, is in itself, a wholesome 
check upon the destructiveness, natural to some 
children, and also supplies a tonic educational et- 
fect in teaching the young to prepare independent 
employment, with which to enliven the tedium 
of a period of bad health or bad weather. 

The accompanying patterns are presented with 
confidence as the real working models used by 
little brothers and sisters in the construction of a 
toy village, familiarly known. in) the family as 
Papertown, although occasionally dignified by the 
more euphonious title of Celluloid City. 

The design presented in Figure 1 was a favorite 

Fig. 1. 
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with the little architects. It was ‘usually con- 
structed by the aid of an inch rule, and when 




















built on the scalé of one inch “ every way,” made , 


a most comical little square house. After being 
cut out carefully by the extreme outline, the 
marginal tips were folded back; the four wails 
were then folded sharply at the corners into a 
square, and finally the roof was laid down fiat. 
A slight touch of paste upon ‘the tiny marginal 
tips was sufficient to séeure the edifice into its 
designed shape, and ft'was then set aside for a 
little while to dry. The windows and doors were 
drawn by any design that pleased the fancy of the 
moment, producing quite a variety of effect, and 
the addition of vines was received with delight. 
These were traced either simply with lead-pencil 
or with colored crayous and water-color toy-paints. 
Some touches of color to imitate the trumpet- 
flower, climbing rose, and wisteria were deemed 
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a great triumph. Uniforthity, however, ceased to 
be objectionable when it was decided to arrange 
these residences in rows as the suburb of the city. 

The same patvern increased to a front of three 
inches by two and one-half with aside wall of one 
inch in depth was considered as a very satisfactory 
shop. The door and window on the lower floor 
were, in this case, dtawh much larger. A single 
line across the window was supposed to represent 
the inside shade or curtain, and a high point of 
perfection was reached by inscribing upon this 
shade, Baker, Shoeniaker, or, better still, the 
name of some known merchant. By placing the 
door in the middle of the largest side, with 
windows at each side, this pattern became a 
private double house. 

With the narrow side to the street, a similar 
edifice was deemed worthy to represent the first 
church, with the introduction of a high pointed 
door. When the windows and doors were suffi- 
ciently large, a vast improvement was made by 
cutting out the space inclosed by the outline, and 
repeating the shape in paper of a contrasting tint. 
That for the window was then cut into halves, 
and each piece carefully pasted upon the wall to 
simulate an outside shutter. Two narrow strips 
were also pasted across the inside. of the window 
to resemble sashes, and a shred of net, lace, or 
fancy paper, added behind as a curtain or shade. 

For thé chutch door, the pieces were Cut in the 
same manner as the shutters; very narrow, short 
strips of paper were then folded sharply across the 
middle as a joint, these were pasted so as to 
attach the leaves of the door to the inside of the 
wall, while the folds in the strips acted as hinges 
upon which the double door swung open and shut. 

A Tiny town can be very satisfactorily erected 
with this single pattern, and the trifling variations 
described, and white paper can be made to meet 
all the requirements of a winter scene. 

An important architectural improvement is 


Fig. 2. 
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found in the addition of a pointed roof as illus- 

trated in Figure 2. The toy is made exactly as 

in the first design, and the roof is fitted by folding 

it at the dotted line. The same variations in size 
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can also be adapted to this pattern, with increased 
effect. 

A quite imposing church edifice can be made 
by preparing a front after the style of Figure 3. 


Fig. 3. 












































The small window over the door is, of course, 
much improved by a more elaborate design, and 
colered tissue paper can be placed behind with 
excellent effect. The church may be further 
adorned by a large Gothic window with colored 
paper, or a picture introduced to represent stained 
glass. The ivy vine adds much to the beauty, 
especially when the building is cut in a stone- 
colpred paper. 

In all these designs, a child who has skill with 
the pencil, can make a fair imitation of the lines 
of brick or stone work, as well as those of a 
shingled roof. 

When the houses are enlarged, a pretty but 
simple variation of design can be readily made, 
increasing the effectiveness of the whole with little 
additional labor. This is done by cutting the first 
design with exactness, only omitting the fourth 
wall, A space of corresponding size is then cut 
out in the wall of one of the larger buildings, and 
the little one inserted into it as an addition. This 
serves well for a large window for a shop, and can 
be used also for a kitchen, wash-house, bath-room, 
or conservatory. This smaller building can also 
be placed upon one of the larger ones as a species 
of cupola, and a tiny flag can be erected upon it, 

The front of a more elaborate edifice is pre- 
sented in Figure 4. The back and side walls may 
be plain, but are much improved by pillars, such 
as are drawn upon the front. This building does 
not differ in construction from the others, except 
that it is more convenient to add a separate roof, 
as a slight projection over the sides is an improve- 
ment. Some shading in pencil upon the pillars 
gives them a rounded appearance, and a few lines 
can also be added with effect under the roof. 
Constructed of white or stone-colored paper, this 
design serves equally well for a church, college 
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or bank. If the door is cut out, a pavement of 
stone can be placed inside to resemble a vestibule, 
and this floor can be raised to a level with the 
upper steps by merely bending down the ends of 
the pavement so as to make a tiny bench or plat- 
form of the required height. 

The patterns given have been carefully sim- 
plified in every particular, that the construction 
should offer no difficulties to the beginner. 
Elaboration of detail ean easily be devised, and 
forms an admirable occupation to children, as it 
stimulates their powers of observation. The 
young architects soon find that a very little skili 
in drawing and painting adds greatly to the beauty 


Fig. 4. 
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of the cherished city, and are incited to invention 
in various methods of decoration, 

A good foundation for Papertown is found on 
the lid of a stout pasteboard box, which serves as 
an excellent platform for its display. If the 
houses are to be arranged in fixed positions, a 
narrow slip of margin should be left under each 
wall to be folded inwards and pasted to the foun- 
dation, Much of the pleasure seems, however, 
to be lost in this process, as young children gen- 
erally prefer to change the position of the build- 
ings according to each passing whim of fancy, 
and their interest fades as soon as the tiny edifices 
are ranged in unchanging lines. 

All decorations, such as trees and gardens, have 
been purposely avoided as complications injurious 
to the simplicity of work, but they can be readily 
added by any child who is sufficiently skillful with 
the pencil. Little shreds of evergreen can also be 
made to serve for trees, if desired. 














WE shall never learn to feel and respect our 
real calling and destiny unless we have taught 
ourselves to consider everything as moonshine 
compared with the education of the heart. 

CHoose always the best course of life, and 
custom will soon make it the most pleasant. 








ONLY WAITING, 


MARIAN, 

Only waiting, ‘till the shadows 
Fade before the coming day ; 
And the morning's radiant glory 

Scatters sunbeams on the way. 
Only waiting, by the wayside, 

Till some higher duties call, 
And a purer, holier mission 

Shall the spirit disenthrall. 


Only waiting, hope’s fulfillment, 
Sweetest blessing draweth nigh ; 
Clouds with sheen of silver lining, 
Light our pathway by-and-by. 
Only waiting love's evangel, 
Freighted with such hallowed light, 
Storm-tossed, weary souls no longer, 
Grope amid the shades of night. 


While we're waiting, angel loved ones, 
Gathering up the threads of time, 

Gently help us weave the garments, 
Fitted for the spheres sublime. 


While we're waiting they will teach us, 
Lead us into paths so fair ; 

We may catch some radiant glimpses 
Of our homes just over there. 


oe 
> 


[Written expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book.} 
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CHAPTER XII.—COonrTINvUED. 

Alma she does not attempt to see. The bland 
physician, whom she has taken the trouble to fas- 
cinate, assures her that Miss Dering is coming on 
hopefully ; that the fever, and necessarily the 
delirium, are diminishing gradually in violence, 
and that he trusts the paroxysms may cease 
altogether in the course of a few days. 

“Tt is a singular but well-known fact,” he says, 
“that even in the temporary aberration of mind, 
caused by the action of fever, the feature observa- 
ble in your sister’s case is almost invariably ex- 
hibited—enmity for or suspicion of the nearest and 
dearest relatives. Such a symptom never sur- 
prises me; I always expect it. I hope,” he adds, 
“that it has not given you any uneasiness, my 
dear madam.” 

“Only that it prevents my being beside the 
dear girl, as I should like,” she answers, in a 
sentimental voice, which much impresses: the 
doctor, who, watching her as she passes up the 
stair after bidding him good-morning, thinks what 
a magnificent woman she is. 

“Ts it worth while to stay here and be bored to 
death any longer?” is the question which she 
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is asking herself as she enters her own room and 
shuts the door. “No doubt Alma and Dare 
Singleton have come to an understanding, or will 
do so as soon as they meet; and that will be as 
soon as she recovers. I suppose they will marry 
immediately, and as both evidently resent my 
interference, they are not likely to forgive me; I 
might as well go home.” 

But the word “home” reminds her of the 
harassment of mind which she has been enduring 
for some time past, compared to which even the 
gloom of her present life is not an altogether un- 
desirable change; and it reminds her, also, of 
Robert Hamilton’s last words to her at parting: 

“Take my advice, Eleanor, and spare no effort 
to conciliate your sister, and induce her to take up 
her permanent residence with you.” 

“I don’t believe it is possible to do anything 
with her,” Mrs. Hamilton says, half aloud ; “ but 
—I can’t make Robert understand, and so I had 
better stay. He cannot blame me then that I 
fail.” 

And so she stays, and the weary time drags on, 
until ten days have passed since Alma parted with 
her cousin in the library on that dark and stormy 
day—parted with him forever, though she did not 
know it then. 

Mrs. Hamilton has not seen her yet, though she 
has been free of fever for nearly a week; but so 
weak and languid that the only sign she gives of 
interest in anything whatever, is to inquire about 
her uncle. 
name, nor that of Singleton ; but it is evident that 
she is in full possessivn of her mind, since she 
answers the questions of the doctor and Mrs, 
Thornton in a thoroughly sensible manner, though 
briefly. 

Of all this Mrs. Hamilton is kept apprised by 
her friend, the doctor; and by his permission she 
at last presents herself in the sick-room once more. 

Alma expresses no surprise at seeing her, and 
responds to her greetings quietly; but there is 
something icily cold, as Mrs. Hamilton afterwards 
tells her brother-in law, in the tone of the girl’s 
voice and her manner generally ; and she merely 
answers the questions or remarks of her sister, 
volunteering no words herself. Discouraging as 
this is, Mrs. Hamilton does not suffer herself to be 
repulsed ; she expresses her conviction that change 
of air would benefit Alma, and inquires of her 
whether she does not think a few weeks in Florida 
would be pleasant. 

“Any change could not but be advantageous, I 
am sure, my dear, and the climate of Florida is 
delicious. I will gladly go with you, and I am 
confident that you would recover rapidly.” 

“If my recovery depends on change of air, Iam 
likely to remain ill,’”’ answers Alma, languidly. 

“You cannot mean tha‘ you propose remaining 
here ?” says her sister, affecting more surprise than 
she really feels. 


She has never mentioned her cousin’s 





“Yes; Warfield is my home.” 

“ But,” says Mrs, Hamilton, in a tone of 
remonstrance, “‘ under present circumstances—” 

She pauses, as Alma’s hand is lifted with a 
hushing gesture. To hearthe change of circum- 
stances alluded to in this cold manner, is more 
than the latter can bear. She seems to gather 
herself up, as it were, for a painful effort, and, 
looking at her sister steadily, says : 

“I do not feel equal to talking much, Eleanor, 
but since you have begun the subject, I think it 
may be better to tell you at once that, though I 
dare not say I can never forgive the deception 
you practiced toward me, and which, indirectly, 
has caused—” her voice falters—* which was so 
unjustifiable,” she adds, in a colder tone, “I 
must say that I can never again feel any trust in 
you. I thank you for the kindness received from 
you; but hereafter our lives lie apart.’ 

It is in vain that Mrs. Hamiiton attempts to ex- 
p'ain and excuse her conduct; Alma is immovable, 
and so they part finally: Mrs, Hamilton returning 
home to report to her brother-in-law the definite 
failure of the plans they have so long cherished; 
Alma remaining at Warfield. 

In the long hours of her convalescence, she has 
mapped out her future, and made a resolve which, 
at any cost to herself, she is determined to fulfill. 
This is, that while her uncle and herself live, she 
will devote her life to him. She has learned from 
the doctor that, contrary to his first expectation, 
Mr. Digby is not likely to die soon. He may, 
indeed, live for years—if that can be called living 
which is but the continuance of animal existence. 
What Aer life will be, dedicated to such a task, 
she does not think ; she does not care. Tosupply, 
in ever so little, the inestimable loss which 
through her has come upon this poor old man, is 
all she desires; and when Singleton would fain 
press his suit, she will not even see him. “I do 
not belong to myself,” she writes, in answer to a 
passionate appeal from him, ‘ While my poor 
uncle lives, I, if I live, am vowed to watch over 
him. I cannot see you; I cannot even write to 
you again, it would be so useless. And so it may 
be best for you to forget me. You have my best 
wishes for your happiness.” 


EPILOGUE. 


Five months of weary watching, of close con- 
finement, of sadness beyond expression, follow 
Alma’s recovery—months in which she devotes 
herself with unfaltering patience to the most help- 
less and exacting of invalids. It is likely that 
her strength would not be equal to the duty she 
has laid on herself, if there was no ray of light to 
relieve the gloom that surrounds her : but there is 
one such ray. Although she has put Singleton’s 
suit aside, he does not leave the neighborhood of 
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Warfield ; and when he begs the favor of seeing 
her only as a friend, how can she refuse? To 
famished lips, even a drop of water is welcome— 
and this drop is to her the very water of life. So 
now and then—not often—he comes and walks 
with her for half an hour, or sits in the drawing- 
room and talks, looking the while at the pale, 
sweet face—growing paler day by day—with 
a passionate and unselfish longing to carry her 
away from this life of despondency and care, to 
an existence in which she should recover her joy- 
ousness and her bloom. But he knows ber too 
well to breathe one word of this desire. She 
suffers him to come, and shows her pleasure in 
his coming, but she will listen to no pleadings of 
love. She has told him this, and he is assured 
that she means what she says in the fullest sense. 
He knows that if he wishes to see her at all, it 
must be only in the calmness of friendship; so he 
constrains himself to the outward acceptance of 
this condition, although a mighty rebellion against 
it burns within him. Yet whenever he returns 
from one of these brief interviews, he finds that 
his patience has been intensified as well as his 
love. The mere sight of the bondage in which 
her life is cast, makes him ashamed to murmur, 
while again and again he says to himself, “ No 
length of time is too long to spend in waiting for 
her; no labor too great to endure, if at the last I 
may but win her!’ 

During these months the gay world in which 
he has been a familiar figure for so long, sees 
nothing of him. For the first time since his boy- 
hood, he makes his home in the old seat of his 
family, and begins to pay some attention to the 
neglected affairs of the estate connected with it. 
He is well repaid for any effort which this may 
cost him, in the interest which Alma takes in the 
matter; and so he falls into the habit of telling 
her all the details of his experiments and experi- 
ences. 

«“ But I am ashamed of myself to be so egotisti- 
eal,” he says one day, breaking off abruptly at the 
close of a personal narrative. “TF often blush 
with mortification after I have left your presence 
to think how I must have bored you.” 

“You do not mean that,” she says quietly. “I 
think you must know that, so far from boring me, 
all that you tell me of. your life is very welcome 
to me, because it gives me an interest outside of 
my own existence—and I need that sadly.” 

It is so seldom that anything like a complaint 
escapes her lips, that the last word strikes him 
painfully, and there comes into his eyes a look 
half-compassionate, half-yearning, which she has 
by this cime learned to know very well. 

“ T have felt that,’’ he says, “and it has made 
me talk of these matters more than I should other- 
wise have done. You are in prison, and [I try to 
lead your spirit into the outer air, if I cannot lead 
yourself.” 





“And you succeed,” she replies; “so don’t 
talk again of being so egotistical. But do you 
know I often think that you must find this life 
very dull, and I wonder why you stay.” 

“Do you? Then you have less penetration 
than I should have imagined. Not that I stay, 
however, ort/y to be near you,” he adds. “I am 
tired of the aimless life I have been leading for 
years. Society, in the fashionable sense, has 
grown distasteful to me, its routine simply a 
weariness. So I take this time to look life and 
its gifts in the face, to ask myself the humiliating 
question, ‘ What have I done ?’ and the somewhat 
hopeless one, ‘ What do I mean todo? If you 
knew what a pitiful fellow I seem to myself in the 
light of the past and the future; perhaps you 
would hardly sit there and listen to me with such 
angelic patience.” 

“ Humility is such a wholesome thing,” says 
Alma, smiling slightly, “that I will not try to 
persuade you that you probably do yourself less 
than justice. On the contrary, instead of being 
angelically patient any longer, I must send you 
away now.” 

He tises at once. “It is too bad that I always 
find it necessary for you to dismiss me,” he 
says. 

“I might have consideration enough to go 
away of my own accord—but I never do. May 
I ask if you will permit me to bring my friend 
Lindsay to see you? He has run down to spend 
a few weeks with me.” 

She shrinks a little at the sound of Lindsay’s 
name, as she always shrinks from anything which 
recalls the shipwreck. Then, after a short pause, 
with an evident effort, she says: 

“ You may bring him if you like, and if he 
wishes to come ; but you will have to run the risk 
of not seeing me, for my uncle demands more at- 
tention every day, and it is doubtful whether 
after a while I shall have any time to spend in 
this way.” 

“You are killing yourself!’ says Singleton, 
vehemently—and then stops: for he knows re- 
monstrance to be of no avail. 

“That is outside of the question,” she says, 
with a gesture of utter indifference. “I only 
wanted to explain why I may not be able to see 
Mr. Lindsay.” 

“ He brings a remarkable piece of news down 
with him,” says Singleton, after an instant’s hesi- 
tation. “™ He tells me that he is engaged to be 
married—something which I hardly thought 
would ever happen to Phil—and of all women in 
the world, he is engaged to Ida Palfrey.” 

“Indeed?” says Alma, with a_ perceptible 
start. “‘ It is the improbable which happens,’ in 
martiage especially,” she goes on, after an 
instant. “I am not sure that I am ready to com- 
passionate Mr. Lindsay. I saw Miss Palfrey 
once”—how well she remembers that interview— 
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-“and I am inclined to think her honest and 
generous.” 

#* She is both,” says Singleton, eagerly. Her 
faults and follies have arisen from the fact that 
she is impulsive to recklessness, and spoiled to an 
unsurpassable degree. But there are capabilities 
of good in her, and I think Lindsay will bring 
them out. At least he has undertaken to do so.” 

“ He has my best wishes for his suceess,”’ says 
Alma. “ And now, good-bye.” 

It chances that although Mr. Digby grows, as 
she has said, more and more exacting, she is 
able te see the two young men when they 
call, and Lindsay is deeply shocked by her 
appearance. 

“She could hardly be more frail and shadowy,” 
he says to Singleton, as they ride away. ‘ She 
looks like a spirit, rather than a woman; and if 
this goes on, she wsé/ be a spirit soon.” 

“I am quite sure that she is injuring her health 
in the most serious manner,” says Singleton, “ but 
I have no power to alter her resolution in the 
least degree. She has the courage of a martyr, 
and she will die sooner than forsake what she 
feels to be a sacred duty.” 

“ Then I hope I may be forgiven for saying that 
it seems to me a pity Mr. Digby does not die,” 
says Lindsay. “ Life is of no use to him, while 
for this poor young creature to be buried in the 
bloom of her youth is certainly sad.” 

The speaker has an uncomfortable feeling as if 
his careless wish had borne its own fulfilment, 
when the news comes next day that Mr. Digby is 
dead, having had the third and always fatal stroke 
of paralysis. 

* + * * * * * x 

And so, her mournful duty of reparation ended, 
Alma stands alone and free on the threshold of 
life—tife, from which she almost shrinks in her 
sore-hearted sadness. Singleton sees her from 
afar at the funeral, but he makes no effort to ap- 
proach her for several days. This is from no 
calculation of effect ; but if he had made a calcula- 
tion, it could not serve his purpose better, for with 
all the weight of utter loneliness pressing upon her, 
Alma longs for his presence—the presence of the 
one friend left her—and feels pain and regret at 
his delay. 

But he comes at last. Weary of the house, and 
oppressed by the ineffable sadness of its memories, 
Alma has gone into the garden, and is there pac- 
ing to and fro—a pathetic figure in her sweeping 
mourning garments—while she remembers that 
this is her birthday—that she is twenty-one to-day, 
and her year of wardship is ended. 

“TI am absolutely free,” she thinks. ‘ What 
am I to do with my freedom? Where shall I 
turn? To whom shall I go? What I said once 
in this very spot to the faithful heart that is gone, 
holds true yet—I am a friendless creature.” 

She is so absorbed in reflection that she has not 





heard an approaching step; she is so blinded by 
tears that she has not seen an advancing shadow; 


and so she is not aware of Singleton’s presence 


until he suddenly appears immediately in her 
path, and, as she pauses, takes her hands. 

“T have come,” he says, in a voice shaken by 
the sight of her evident distress, “You knew 
that I would come. Alma, are any words needed 
between us ?”’ 

She lifts her eyes to his, and they give the 
answer which her lips cannot utter. The next 
moment she is in his arms. 

THE END. 
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MARION’S SUMMER. 


BY M. M’CAUSLAND. 


* Marion, dear, let me introduce to you my 
friend Mr. Brenard. Miss Dare, Mr. Brenard,’’ 
and, her duty done, Miss Katherine Chase sailed 
off, leaving her two friends together. Marion, 
looking up, saw a man well built, square should- 
ered, with fair brown hair—or fuzz rather—it was 
cut so short—cuvering a splendidly shaped head ; 
and eyes, deep, dark, gray, looking into her own 
brown ones with an expression of mingled amuse- 
ment and admiration; then, in a deep, mellow 
voice that struck her as being remarkably pleasant, 
he said : 

“I feel as though our acquaintance had already 
almost reached the region of friendship, Miss 
Dare, as we knew each other by proxy, long 
before Miss Chase pronounced the magie words 
that society considers the open sesame to an ac- 
quaintance,”’ 

Mentally, Miss Dare said, * What a long, stiff 
speech with which to begin a conversation; I 
don’t believe he’s going to be half as nice as Kate 
said,”” but aloud she only. made a trite little 
remark to the effect that she also felt that he was 
no stranger, having heard of him so often from 
Kate. Then, after a while, when their talk grew 
more informal, she said, with a charming little 
air of candor, and using, for his benefit, a little 
trick which she had acquired in her school days, 
but which now she used almost unconsciously, 
that of looking downward with her long lashes 
resting on her cheek, then suddenly raising her 
white eyelids and gazing with her brown eyes 
right into the face of her vés-@-vis ; “ I’m so glad 
you’re destined to sit here and entertain me for 
a little time. You see—quite confidentially— 
scarcely any one ever thinks of taking any notice 
of me when Kate’s in the room, and it’s tiresome, 
you know, communing with one’s self a// the 
time.” Then hastily, seeing a queer look in the 
gray eyes, and fearing he had misunderstood her, 
she said, “ Not that I question their taste, for 
Kate is a subject on which I am as enthusiastic 
as her most ardent admirer; but you must admit 
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that it does give one a dreadful feeling of inferi- 
ority to know that one is only talked to and taken 
notice of as supplementary to one’s more charm- 
ing friend. If it were any use,” with a doleful 
little shake of the head, “ I’d try and be like her; 
but I never could.” 

“Two young ladies exactly alike would have 
a somewhat monotonous effect. Don’t you think 
so?” replied he, with an ironical gleam in the 

* gray eyes. 

“ Oh, you know what I mean!” said Marion, 
seeing that he was rather skeptical with regard to 
the veracity of the statements which she had made 
in all earnestness. “I mean,” she went on, 
“that Kate can always say things with such tact 
and fitness. Now I am just as far removed from 
the typical young lady in novels—who always 
says just the right things at just the right time, sar- 
castic things with just the right amount of bitter- 
ness, and tender things that are calculated to bind 
up broken hearts—as the east is from the west. 
I always say just the wrong thing at just the 
wrong place, the sarcastic when I ought to use 
the tender, and vice versa.” 

Charlie laughed; he was beginning to be 
amused at this little girl. 

«Oh, you may laugh if you want to! I don't 
suppose you ever say the wrong thing at the 
wrong place, so you don’t know what misery is. 
How do you suppose you'd feel if you were to 
express your decided objections to second mar- 
riages, in a very vigorous manner, to a young 
lady, and when you had finished have her say in 
freezing tones, ‘I certainly can’t agree with you; 
mamma is papa’s second wife, and I know he 
loves her,’ a fact you had known but had for- 
gotten entirely; then worse still, to repeat the whole 
affair to another lady, deploring your own stu- 
pidity, and suddenly to remember that you were 
talking to a woman who not only rejoiced in the 
possession of a second husband, but was the 
second wife of that husband. Oh, no, you don’t 
know what misery means!” 

They both laughed at this,and grew quite con- 
fidential and friendly. 

“ [’m afraid, with my usual tact, I will utterly 
without intention, offend you before five minutes, 
and when, by natural attraction, you gravitate to- 
ward, Kate and her court of admirers, you will 
make some dry little remark about her friend’s 
being very plain-spoken, or something of that 
kind,” said Marion. 

“If you will pardon me for contradicting you, 
I'll just say that there is no prospect of my gravi- 
tating toward Kate. Natural attraction keeps me 


here,”’ he replied, with a puzzling smile in the 
gray eyes. 

* Is that compliment or candor?” said Marion, 
looking up quickly. 

“Candor, really and truly,” and the gray eyes 
looked into the brown ones with such a steadfast 








gaze that the latter allowed the white lids to drop 
over them rather quickly. 

“Well,” she replied, with a little sigh of con- 
tent, “I'm real glad. I guess you do mean it 
now, but wait till you know me better. I never 
* get on’ with people one bit, and so I’ve learned 
to feel that the world in general is decidedly at 
variance with me in particular,” and she laughed 
a bitter little laugh that Charlie could not under- 
stand ; but he only said: 

“ Future intercourse will only make me repeat 
more emphatically the assertion I just now made,” 
wondering all the time what put the bitterness into 
that little laugh. 

“ Now please don’t feel it your duty to return 
frankness with compliments,” she said, with a 
pretty little air of vexation, the bitterness all gone 
now. “I’m neither very credulous nor very vain, 
and compliments don’t make me feel one bit more 
in love with myself.” 

“It wasn’t intended for a compliment,” he re- 
plied. “I was returning frankness for frankness, 
and if it assumed the form of a compliment it 
really was unintentional.” 

“ Well, I’m glad of that, but—” with the con- 
fidential air again—* you see I have brothers, 
and girls with big brothers have such an advant- 
age over those that have none; I’ve heard re- 
marks about the arduous duty of * making a fool 
of yourself, saying pretty things to a girl all even- 
ing,’ so you see I know how you men feel that 
you are obliged to talk to us,” looking up at him 
and laughing. “ But really, we don’t like that 
kind of talk one bit. I don’t see why you can’t 
talk sensibly to us—” 

“Thank you,” he interrupted. 

“ There, I knew I’d offend you, and now I’ve 
done it! I was only going to say that I, for my part, 
would rather be consulted as to the qualities of a 
horse or a dog, as if I were a sensible being, than 
to have all the pretty speeches in the world made 
to me, as though I were a kitten ora doll,” and 
the brown eyes flashed. 

“ Thank you for the suggestion,” said he laugh- 
ing. “ Will you give me the pleasure of your 
company for a drive to-morrow? I'd like to have 
your opinion of my horse.” 

“ Yes,” said she, laughing too. “ But I don’t 
know one earthly thing about horses.” 

Other gentlemen here came up to be introduced 
to Miss Chase’s friend, and they had no more 
conversation that evening. 

“ Well,” said Kate, in their confidential talk, 
before going to bed, “ how do you like Charlie ?” 

“T hardly know,” said Marion, slowly. “ He’s 
awfully handsome, but he seems all the time as 
if he were laughing at me.” 

“The idea!” said Kate, dexterously taking out 
hairpins and pulling down twists of light brown 
hair, that fell in a shower over her shoulders 

* You'll like him first-rate after a while, I know. 
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He’s considered very charming in his intercourse 
with women, so you’d better take care, or you will 
like him too well, and then what will Ned say ?” 

* Please don’t mention his name,”’ said Marion, 
pettishly ; “I’m tired of the very sound of it; it’s 
nothing but Ned, Ned, Ned, from morning till 
night.” 

“I’m afraid you’re destined to hear it pretty 
often, ma chérie,”” returned Kate; “ for from your 
letters I should think he was very persistent, and 
you don’t seem able to withstand him.” 

“Able to withstand him!” said Marion, flashing 
out angrily. “I suppose if he were the only 
gentleman that made the slightest pretensions to 
culture and refinement that you saw from one 
year’s end to another; and if he pestered you all 
the time with a love as strong as death almost; 
and if you liked him real well, too, you’d not be 
able to withstand him either.” 

“Gracious, Marion!” said Kate, turning around 
with both hands raised to her head in the act of 
twisting her front locks over crimping pins; “ I 
didn’t mean to hurt you; I was only teasing.” 

“T know,” said Marion, laughing nervously ; 
“and it’s silly in me to care so much about it. 
Ned isa splendid fellow, and I like him real well; 
but, you see, I have wished so much that in this 
visit to you I could, for once in my life, have a 
perfectly good time. I want to live only in the 
present and leave the past and future utterly go. 
I’ve had so much of Ned lately that it just made 
me feel a little cross to be reminded that he had 
a right to coritrol my actions.” 

“ Well, you know, dear,” said Kate, “ that I do 
sincerely hope you may have a good time, and I’ll 
do all in my power to bring it about; nly, as 
Charlie Brenard doesn’t know of Ned, I may 
get to care for you more than he ought.” 

« Nonsense,”’ said Marion; “there is net one 
bit more danger of Charlie Brenard’s fallixyg in 
love with me, than of my falling in love with itim ; 
and so, dearie, just let all the past go; let me be 
free to have a real good time, just for once, then 
I'll go back and make Ned a model wife, and tny 
life will always be brighter for this one giad 
time.” 

“Very well, dear, I’ll never mention Ned 
again,” returned Kate, lightly, but at heart she 
had grave misgivings. 

What a splendid day it was for a drive! Glo- 
rious, golden June with its wealth of roses and 
lilies ; its waving grasses and perfumed air; its 
blue sky and downy clouds, Out into the 
country, through green lanes, arched with inter- 
laced boughs, and bordered with ferns and mosses 
and wild roses, then into the open road, with a 
grand stretch of waving fields and meadows on 
one side; on the other a forest, whose cool, piney 
odors made the air as delicious as wine, drove 
Marion and Charlie Brenard. Here existence 
seemed to Marion a boon for which she could 





never feel grateful enough. She was grave and 
gay by turns ; now breaking out into light talk or 
rippling laughter with the aéandon of a child; 
then silent, with a deeper pleasure, seeming to 
drink in, in all its beauty, this “ gift of God,” this 
“perfect day.” Charlie could scarcely under- 
stand this little “wild thing, shy thing” that 
seemed too light-hearted and joyous to-day to 
belong to this earth; he felt that at a word, a 
touch, she might fly away like thistle-down. He 
wondered if she had ever had any trouble, she 
seemed to take such utter childish delight in 
simple pleasures ; then the memory of that bitter 
little laugh came to him, bringing a sharp pang 
which he did not stop to analyze, but chameleon- 
like he seemed to change with every change of 
her fancy ; and this only made Marion’s enjoy- 
ment more complete. Never before had she met 
one who could be quick to sympathize with her 
varied moods; quick to say just the things she 
felt but could find no words to express; quick to 
feel the motives and thoughts lying under her 
words, as this man did. 

As they were driving slowly along toward the 
town, Charlie made some remark about her home. 
Quickly a shadow passed over her face. , 

“Oh, why do you spoil this perfect time! 
Don’t ask me anything about my home. Do you 
suppose that a soul, freed from Hades for a sea- 
son, cares to describe the place often ?’’ then see- 
ing a queer look of surprise on his face, she said, 
“ Now, with my usual stupidity, I’ve given you 
a wrong impression. Of course, I didn’t mean 
to refer to my home proper as Hades, but the 
place where my home is. Oh, you couldn’t im- 
agine a place more dull! Oh, so terribly dreary ! 
Do you know that outside of my own family, 
there is not one soul that I speak to. or see from 
one year’s end to another, that I care about. I 
have no sisters or mother; my brothers are very 
nice as brothers go, but I don’t think, as a gen- 
eral thing, brothers understand their sisters ; then 
they are almost always away from home and that 
makes it doubly dreary for me. Papa thinks that 
a young girl ought to be satisfied with enough to 
eat and enough to wear, but,” with a pitiful lit- 
tle laugh that it hurt Charlie to hear, “I want so 
much more.” 

She was about to make some mention of Ned, 
but stopped with the thought that there was no 
use in doing it. Ned was only there part of the 
time like her brothers; he seemed so much like* 
one of the family, and she felt for him but little 
more affection than she did for one of her broth- 
ers, that it seemed silly to speak of him. 

“ You silly little thing,” she said to herself. 
* How would it sound for you to say, Mr. Bre- 
nard;there is another man, a friend of my broth- 
ers, to whom I’m engaged. Why, he’d think me 
crazy. It would be very awkward and sound so 
conceited, as though the information could be of 
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any interest to him; so I won’t do it,” and shak- 
ing off these thoughts she gave one of her quick 
glances up into his face, saying: “ But don’t 
let us talk any more about it. Do you know I’ve 
made a vow to live only in the present while I 
am here, to be happy every moment, casting all 
thoughts of past and future to the winds ?” 

And so she did live through the long June 
days; each one happier than the one before; 
each one full to the brim of light and beauty and 
joy. She did not stop to analyze her feelings. 
She resolutely put from her all worrying thoughts 
and cares. She would mot think why she found 
such pleasure in Charlie Brenard’s society; why 
the lovely drives, the long hours spent upon the 
river, the social gatherings in the evenings, were 
so delicious to her, If she had been asked she 
would have answered—and believed her answer, 

“ Oh, because I never had such a gay, splendid 
time before. I do love to dance, and ride, and 
boat, and I never had much of a chance till now, 
so I’m making the most of it.” 

But one evening when a few ladies and gentle- 
men had dropped in to spend the evening, Charlie 
had been asked to sing. He had a rich baritone 
voice, and sang to an air through which a sad 
minor strain ran, the words: 

* Yonder a star is falling 
From its far gleaming height; 
That is the star of love alone : 
I see its fading light ! 


“ Blossoms and leaves are faliing 
From the apple-tree to the ground, 
And the merry, mocking breezes 
Came driving them round and round. 


“ The swan on the lake is singing, 
While up and down he rows; 
And with softer song and softer 
To his watery grave he goes. 


“ And all is dark and silent 
On the wind, fly, leaf and flower ; 
The star is scattered in ashes, 
And the song of the swan is o'er," 

The plaintive refrain was almost a mournful 
chant, and Marion, standing by the open window 
in the still, quiet moonlight, was struck unac- 
countably by the simple words and sad, dirge-like 
air. When Charlie came to her after he had 
finished, and putting her hand thro’ his arm, led 
her out into the cool, dewy, moonlit garden, she 
said never a word; and he saw, as she looked up 
into his eyes, that her face was sad with the sad- 
ness that comes from hope deferred, and that her 
brown eyes were wet with tears, glistening bright 
in the moonlight. 

‘What is it, Marion?’ he said, in almost a 
whisper. 

He had never called her Marion before, but she 
did not seem to notice it. She gazed, with a far- 
away look in her eyes, out over the clusters of 
heavy, drooping, diamond-dewed roses ; over the 
great white lilies, making all the cool air sweet 
with their passionate odor; over the flashing 








fountain, gleaming silver in the moonlight; far, 
far away toward the distant mountains, outlined 
against the sky, wonderful in the mystical, silvery 
veil that the sad moonbeams wove for them; then 
she said in a luw, awe-stricken voice, and with an 
inyoluntary little shudder: 

“Oh, that song! It seemed to weigh me 
down. J don’t know what it was,” she went on 
slowly. “It seemed typical of my life somehow. 
As you sang, I seemed to see myself always 
waiting for the something that would make my 
life full and perfect—each year thinking that the 
indefinable something would come before the 
next; always hoping, yet ever despairing. ‘ The 
star is scattered in ashes, and the song of the swan 
is o’er,’” she went on. “ Yes, I saw it all. 
Happiness and joy and rest passed near me; I 
felt their presence, but they stayed not with me. 
The roses came each year; they bloomed, they 
faded, they died; but the something never came, 
and the fierce craving was never satisfied. Will 
it be like that, do you think ?” turning to him, with 
the great eyes full of a horror of the long years 
before her; filled with soul-hunger and longing. 

She was so carried out of herself by the influ- 
ences of the time and place, by her unnatural ex- 
citement, that she scarcely knew what she was 


saying. 


“ Never, my darling,” he cried, passionately 


clasping her close, close to his heart. “ My little 
bird will nestle in this bosom, and never shall she 
see the roses fading and dying, and watch for 
something that does not come ; for the roses will 
bloom forever in the sunshine of love.” 

In that one perfect moment Marion forgot 
everything else; then, remembering with a bitter 
rush of feeling that she had no right to love this 
man, she tore herself from his clinging embrace, 
trying to command herself to speak, when voices 
were heard coming through the garden towards 
them. 

Charlie had only time to whisper in her ear, 
“T’ll see you to-morrow night, sweet,” before 
they were joined by the rest of the party, who had 
come out te enjoy the moonlight. 

In the slight confusion, Marion escaped to the 
house and her own room, aud there sat face to 
face with her soul. She heard the plashing of 
the fountain, the gay voices floating up through 
the cool air, the stir and twitter of sleepy birds in 
the tree by her window ; the scent of the roses and 
lilies came up heavy and sickening. For years 
afterward, Marion had only to close her eyes, and 
the whole scene came before her, vivid as reality 
—the same sickening odors, the same sounds 
heard clearly and distinctly through the night air, 
making her faint with the rush of memories. 

«« What shall Ido? What shall I do?” she 
cried to herself. “I meant no wrong. Oh, I 
really did not. I only wanted to be happy for a 
little while. I didn’t think of Charlie’s ever lov- 
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ing me, and now he’ll never forgive me, Oh, how 
can I bear it ?”’ and she sobbed aloud. 

Then she went over their intercourse day by 
day since she had met him, and she saw, alas! 
too plainly and bitterly, that she had, uncon- 
sciously to herself, done everything in her power 
to make him love her. She saw just how her ac- 
tion would appear to him, How could she ever 
tell him that she had been engaged all the time ? 
how could she ever prove her innocence in his 
eyes? And so the weary battle waged thro’ the 
long hours. 

She must come to some decision before she met 
him again, which would be at the ball on the fol- 
lowing night. She mest see him, her heart said, 
just once more, 

“Write him a note, explaining your innocence 
of all intention of making him love you, tell him 
of your engagement, and leave in the morning 
train,”’ reason said. 

But heart gained the victory over reason, and 
she went to sleep, resolved to go to the ball and 
see him at all costs. Late the next morning she 
awoke with the consciousness of something disa- 
agreeable going to happen, but even when she 
realized her position, the thought of his love for 
her caused a happy thrill of joy to her sad heart. 
Then as she was dressing, her evil genius put an 
ugly thought into her brain. Why tell him atall 
now? Ned would release her as soon as she told 
him that she loved some one else better; he was 
so good, he wouldn’t want her to marry him if 
she would be made unhappy. She was going 
home day after to-morrow, she could tell Ned all 
about it then. She would not tell Charlie now, 
at any rate; and so, with a troubled kind of hap- 
piness in her heart, she went down to breakfast. 

She had made an engagement to go driving 
that morning, but excused herself on the plea of 
not feeling well, and wanting to rest so as to be 
in good condition for the-ball. This ball was to 
be the grand affair of the season, a fancy dress 
ball; and long and many had been the discussions 
between Marion and Kate, as to costumes. After 
a great deal of changing of mind and counter- 
changing, they had at last decided, and now the 
eventful hour had come and the girls were in the 
drawing-room waiting the arrival of the carriage. 
Kate, dressed as Morning, with cloudy mists of 
pale blue, pink and white draping her slender 
figure ; wreaths of morning-glories were twined 
among the folds of her dress and in her fair hair. 

But Marion’s piquant beauty was more striking 
than Kate’s this evening; excitement lent a rich 
crimson glow to the clear, dark cheek, and a bril- 
liant glitter to the great eyes. In a robe of corn- 
colored crépe, made in the old Greek style, con- 
fined at the waist by a crimson girdle, from which 
hung long sprays of brilliant autumn leaves that 
caught and looped her dress here and there, show- 
ing the dainty stockings of crimson silk and the 





sandals of corn-colored satin; with bunches of 
crimson poppies and yellow wheat-heads gleam- 
ing in her dark hair, on her bosom, and looping 
back the folds of the robe from the fair shoulders 
and round dimpled arms, she looked like the 
embodiment of an October idyl. 

“ There is the carriage ; come!” said Kate, and 
soon they were in the crowded ball-room. Fora 
long time she saw nothing of Charlie. Partner 
after partner claimed her hand inthe dance ; with 
Romeos and Hamlets, Richard Thirds and Rizzios, 
did she dance, till, faint and weary, she found her 
way to the conservatory where quiet, coolness, 
and beauty reigned. 

Sending her partner for a glass of water, she 
sank down into a seat and listlessly watched the 
gold-fish in the fountain, and enjoyed the thou- 
sand sweet odors from the flowers, wondering 
all the time where Charlie was, and why he did 
not come; then turning round to greet her partner, 
who had returned, as she supposed, with his glass 
of water, she saw eyes looking into hers with such 
a depth of love that she felt and knew to whom 
they belonged. 

“Little sweetheart, I’ve been hunting for you 
everywhere. You have not told me yet some- 
thing I want to hear very much; say it now,” he 
went on, with a little air of command, while a 
confident, loying smile softened the firm lips and 
grew into triumph and passion in the gray eyes. 

And Marion, glancing up with eyes in whose 
depths shone the reflection of the light that burned 
in his, could give no other answer; her tongue 
refused to speak. He read his answer in her eyes, 
and was satisfied. Then followed lovers’ talk 
and lovers’ kisses; Marion in a kind of dizzy 
dream, he in the full triumph and gladness of 
great love given and returned. 

They were standing now by the door leading 
out into the drawing-room, which also opened 
into the dancing-room, and so had a full view of 
the changing, brilliant throng in both rooms. 

“ Marion,” said Charlie, suddenly; “do you 
know that man who is making his way towards 
us? I have noticed him for some time; he has 
been looking at you, and seems as though he 
were trying to reach you.” 

«Where ?”? said Marion, indifferently; then 
looking in the direction he indicated she* saw 
something that took every atom of color out of 
her cheeks, every atom of light out of her eyes. 
It was only a young man, flushed, radiant, happy, 
trying to make his way to her side; but the dull- 
ness of apathy, of despair came over her spirit, and 
in reply to Charlie’s questions as to what was the 
matter, she answered not a word. Then, in a 
harsher tone, with a tinge of suspicion in his 
voice, caused by her manner and altered appear- 
ance, he said: 

_ Marion, tell me; who is that man that has 
such an influence over you ?” 
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She replied in a dull, even tone, “ It is the man 
to whom I am engaged.” 

For a moment there was silence, and when at 
last he spoke, his voice was changed from the 
tender, joyous tones of a lover to the harsh, 
passionate, angry tones of a man who feels that he 
has been duped. 

“And why didn’t you tell me of your engage- 
ment before? Quick,” he said, grasping her arm 
so tightly as to give her acute pain. 

“I don’t know why,” she said, still in that 
dull, even tone, her eyes fastened on Ned’s ap- 
proaching figure. 

“I see,” he said, “ you have used me merely 
pour passer le temps, and his coming has spoiled 
your little game. Allow me to congratulate you 
on your success as an actress and a flirt.” Anger 
had conquered, and he hated this pretty little 
piece of humanity that had caused him to make 
such a fool of himself. “Good-bye, Miss Dare ; 
I leave in the morning, and I'll say good-bye now.” 

* Oh, Charlie!” she gasped, holding his arm, 
* let me explain. Oh, don’t go; please don’t!” 
But there was no relenting in the stern lips or 
angry eyes. 

“ Thank you, I decline being used further as 2 
woman’s toy,” and he was gone, cursing his folly 
for allowing himself to be fooled by that little 
flirt. But to her dying day, Marion never forgot 
that look which he cast on her before he passed 
out from her life forever, so full was it of mingled 
hate and reproach, passion and love. 

“Is’nt this a surprise, Marion?” exclaimed 
Ned, hastening up to her. “A friend of mine in- 
vited me to come up to this ball, and I knew you'd 
like to have me come, so I thought I’d give you 
a pleasant surprise. But you look faint and sick, 
dear; it is too warm here for you, let me take 
you out into the garden’’—but she had fainted 
away in his arms, and he carried her out into the 
cool night air. When she came to consciousness 
it was to see Ned bending over her, bathing her 
face, and calling her by every endearing name 
that love could suggest. In that moment she 
looked her future fairly in the face, saw plainly 
where her duty lay, and resolved to follow that 
steadfastly. Asshe had said once to Kate in half 
jest, she did go back and make Ned a model 
wife ; but something passed out of her life that 
night, leaving a void that nothing in after years 
could altogether fill. Under all her contented, 
quietly-happy life, she felt that for her indeed 

“ The star had been scattered in ashes, 
The song of the swan was o'er.” 





He who is false to present duty breaks a thread 
in the loom, and will see the defect when the 
weaving of a lifetime is unrolled. 

Atways leave home with loving words, fer 
they may be the last. 





THE HISTORY OF A FAIRY TALE. 


BY K. M. H. 

In a recent English publication, there appeared 
a lengthy and learned article on the history and 
origin of fairy tales. From this article 1 have 
gathered material from which to give a short ac- 
count of one of these tales. 

Most fairy stories are far from being the origi- 
nal production of their reputed authorities. They 
are usually founded upon some ancient tradition, 
some folk-lore tale, handed down from generation 
to generation. 

The story of Beauty and the Beast is an excel- 
lent example of the creation and growth of such 
atale. Sometime during the 15th century, there 
appeared among the Italian people the germ of 
this story, which in various forms has passed into 
the folk-lore of so many nations, 

In this earliest version of Beauty ard the Beast, 
the hero is a young prince, at the time of his birth 
enchanted by malicious fairies, so that he ap- 
peared in the form of a pig. He is happy enough, 
nevertheless, to win the devoted love of a beauti- 
ful woman,and by his union with her he is at once 
delivered from the spell laid upon him, and ap- 
pears as a noble youth, with whom she lives hap- 
pily ever after. 

Two centuries later, a French lady, Mme. de- 
Beaumond, gave the little traditional story a 
place in the literary world, under the name of 
Prince Marcassin, while at the same time she ex- 
panded and improved upon its original form. 
The heroine of her tale, in order to save her 
father, who is in great danger from a monster, 
whose anger he has incurred, gives her hand in 
marriage to the monster, but shortly after escap- 
ing, remains a long time absent. During this time 
the poor monster is consumed with grief at her 
loss, and at last she hears that he is dead. When 
she comes to behold the body of the creature that 
had loved her so devotedly, she breaks into sach 
bitter weeping that the spell that has bound him 
is dissolved, and he is restored to life, and meets 
her in a human form. 

This story first appeared under the name of 
Beauty and the Beast—Le Belle et La Béte—in 
a book called Contes Marins, a collection of stories 
supposed to be told by an old woman to a family 
on their voyage to San Domingo. It was a long 
romance written by Mme.de Villeneuve upon the 
same foundation as the story by Mme. de Beau- 
mont, and within a few years of the same time, 
but is by no means equal to the history of Prince 
Marcassin. Upon this story of Beauty and the 
Beast was founded the opera of Zemire et Agod 
which on its first reception by the French public 
met with such enthusiastic admiration, that it 
could hardly be repeated often enough to satisfy 
the demand for it. 

The German version of the story is as follows : 
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A merchant plucks a rose for his youngest daughter 
and is forthwith condemned to die by the owner, 
a three-headed snake. His daughter gives 
herself as a ransom to the snake, who treats her 
kindly and after a while sends her home on a 
visit, saying, “Take care not to be late; if you 
are only a moment behind time, I shall die of 
grief." The lady tarried too long, and on her re- 
turn she finds her snake lying dead in a pond 
“ for it had flung itself into the water from grief.” 
With heart-rending cries, she drags the snake's 
body out, “ embraces one of its heads and kisses 
it ever so closely.” Whereupon comes the 
transformation, and a fine young man stands be- 
fore her, saying: “No snake am I, but an en- 
chanted prince.” 

Then we have the story of Bearskin, the his- 
tory of the marriage of a maiden with a man of 
foul appearance ; not this time in an animal form, 
but so disfigured by filth, so unshorn and unkempt 
as to look hardly human. This maiden also sac- 
rifices herself to save her father, when in great 
distress from want of money, which he ean only 
obtain from this man on this condition. But she 
is spared her expected trial, for on the day before 
his marriage, he appears before her in as fair a 
shape as she could desire to see, and explains to 
her that he obtained this money, which was the 
cause of her becoming his betrothed, by a com- 
pact of seven years with the devil, during which 
time he was bound to appear in the repulsive con- 
dition in which she first beheld him. The seven 
years had just elapsed and he was now released 
from a state of continual terror, lest he should 
become the prey of the devil, as by the agree- 
ment made with him, if he died within the seven 
years, his soul was forfeited. Of course his nar- 
row escape fills her with horror, but she marries 
him, and we hear no more of any dealings of 
his with the foul fiend. 

As a general thing, in these Beauty and the 
Beast stories, the appearance of the hero is at- 
tributed to some demon spell, usually that of a 
demoness or ogress, who strives thus to secure a 
husband for her daughter. The victim of her 
spell is condemned to wear the form of some ani- 
mai, though able at times to appear in human 
shape ; and his deliverance from the spell laid 
upon him, depends upon his finding a maiden 
who will marry him from pure love, and refrain 
for a certain time from beholding him asa human 
being. He generally finds the maiden, but her 
courage and persistency are not equal to the de- 
mand upon them, and her beholding him in the 
human form causes him to be torn from her by 
the ogress, until, after long and painful wander- 
ings, he is restored to her as a man and her hus- 
band. 

There is still another form of these stories, re- 
lating to marriage and the final restoration of 
the husband to the wife, in which the hero is 





generally a supernatural being, whose union with 
his mortal wife depends on certain conditions, 
usually on her obedience to some command of his 
by which her perfect trust in him is to be tested. 

The best known version of this form of the 
tale is that of Cupid and Psyche, which is as fol- 
lows : 

A king had three daughters, one of whom was 
a marvel of beauty, and altars were consecrated 
to her that properly belonged to Venus. The 
anger of the goddess being excited, she besought 
Cupid to inspire Psyche with a passion for some 
frightful monster. Cupid, however, fell in love 
with her himself, and bore her away to a delight- 
ful place where he visited her every night, but 
disappeared before the dawn of day, so that she 
never beheld him. Her sisters, fearing that he 
was indeed some monster, persuaded her that she 
ought to destroy him in his sleep. Psyche, how- 
ever decided that she onght first to see whether he 
were a monster, and brought a lamp to look at 
him while he slept. So delighted was she with his 
beauty that she stood transfixed gazing at him, 
and while she did so, let a drop of hot oil from 
her lamp fall upon his shoulder. He awoke, and 
with a few words of reproach he fled. He seemed 
to suffered greatly from his burn, being for a long 
time quite disabled by it. Psyche was in despair. 
Venus, her enemy, set her heavy tasks, and pro- 
claimed her a slave in all lands. So miserable 
was she that she tried to destroy herself, bat all 
things refused to become the means of her death. 
At last Venus threw her into a profound sleep, 
from which state, however, she was recovered by 
the touch of an arrow from Cupid, when Jove 
proclaimed her purified through suffering, and 
united her to her beloved. 

Here is a Sicillan story which seems to bear 
some relation to that of Cupid and Psyche. It 
runs thus : 

When an herb-seller and his daughter, Russida 
by name, were collecting vegetables in a field, 
they came upon a huge radish. Together they 
uprooted it, and found themselves before a great 
cavity, out of which sprang a Moor, who indig- 
nantly demanded that they should follow him into 
the presence of his master, whose abode they had 
disturbed. He took them into a subterranean pal- 
ace where they found a green bird, who at the 
sight of the maiden became transformed into a 
handsome young man. He dismissed the father, 
but insisted that the girl should become his wife. 
She consented, and they lived happily together 
for some time. But unhappily she allowed her- 
self to be persuaded by her sisters that she ought 
to know his name, which he had strictly forbid- 
den her to inquire. After they left her,she ques- 
tioned him so persistently that at last he whis- 
pered: “ It isthe King of Love.” But ashe spoke 
the words both he and the palace vanished, and 
Russida found herself alone and helpless in the 
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open country, Then came long and weary wander- 
ings in search of her lost husband. At last she 
found him, but it was in the castle of an ogress, his 
mother. Having obtained posession of Russida, 
this creature tormented her in many ways, by 
tasks beyond her strength, and by exposure to 
danger, which, however, was always averted by 
the counsels of her husband. But finally, the 
ogress thought she had made sure of her destruc- 
tion. She compelled her son to marry a princess 
of Portugal, and assigned the place of torch- 
bearer to Russida. As the bridal pair drew near 
their private apartments, the bridegroom seized 
the torch and begged the princess to hold ut for a 
moment. She took it,in her hand and stepped 
forward, and just at that moment she sank down 
and disappeared from sight, the earth swallowed 
her up—the fate that had been reserved for poor 
Russida. The next morning, the ogress came 
to visit her daughter-in-law, and was astounded 
to find instead of the princess the despised 
daughter of the herb-seller. In an outburst of 
rage at the sight of her, she broke a blood-yessel 
and dropped dead at the feet of Russida, who 
now being delivered from all that prevented her 
happy union with the “ King of Love,” lived joy- 
fully with him ever after. 

From the Norse folk-lore we have also a ver- 
sion of the tale, not unlike this. A young girl is 
carried off by a bear who in the dark becomes.a 
man, to whom she is united and with whom she 
lives long and happily, with the exception of one 
circumstance. She had three little daughters, 
and at the birth of each child her husband took 
it away and placed it at nurse, but was not will- 
ing to tell her with whom, or where. She is also 
persuaded by relatives to look at her sleeping 
spouse, perhaps to make sure that he did not in 
the dark resume his bear form, and lets fall a 
drop of tallow upon him which wakens him. He 
tells her that he will now be taken from her, and 
that she must pass many days in wandering through 
the land in search of him, and meet with great 
trouble. She sees him disappear, and sets forth 
on her lonely pilgrimage, encountering all that he 
foretold of perplexity and sorrow. But at last she 
is aided in reaching him by certain magical in- 
struments, each of which is given her by a little 
girl whom she meets in the hut of an old woman. 
This occurs three times, after which she is _re- 
united to her husband, who, as he takes her 
home, takes also the three little girls, whom he 
informs her are her children, and that foreseeing 
this crisis in their married life, he had placed 
their children in a situation to be able to render 
them this assistance. 

With a story from the East we will conclude 
this little sketch of the various forms assumed in 
different lands by the old legendary tale. 

In early days there lived a king, Sakuni by 
name, who enjoyed the friendship of the god In- 





dra. usa, one of his sons, was a monster of 
ugliness, so exceedingly frightful that the only 
way of obtaining a bride for him was to prevent 
her from ever beholding him. He always disap- 
peared from her view ere the daylight came. 
Moreover, he had never looked upon his own 
face. Kusa was, however, aman held in high 
repute for his great courage and ‘prowess, a man 
of valiant deeds. Unfortunately, one day his 
wife caught a glimpse of him among a crowd of 
his brothers, and asked who “ that demon’”’ could 
be. Hearing that this man was “really her hus- 
band, she resolved to get a good look at him at 
night. But when the light revealed all his hid- 
eousness, she fied from him in horror. He fol- 
lowed her to her father’s house and under various 
disguises sought to win her favor; but eyer and 
anon she would catch sight of him in his own 
form, and all would be in vain, until at last by a 
wonderful display of valor he succeeded in per- 
suading her again to accept him as a husband. 
Delighted, he went.to bathe in the river to refresh 
his weary limbs, but while there he also saw him- 
self reflected in the water. As much horrified 
as his wife had been at the sight, he came to the 
conclusion that she could never love him, and re- 
solved to kill himself. He betook himself to a 
thicket, where he was about to hang himself, when 
just as he was ready for the deed, Indra called 
to him out of heaven, told him to stay his hand, 
and gave him a jewel which had the power of 
effacing his ugliness while he wore it. Blest in 
the conviction that nothing now need separate 
him from his beloved wife, he sought her pres- 
ence, was joyfully received, and his days of trial 
ended in a long and happy married life. 

What do you think is the charm of these stories 
—these varied versons of one idea? To my mind 
it is this: That they set forth in a vivid way the 
wonderful power of a worthy love to deliver 
from. the enchantment of. evil, and to assist the 
beloved one to throw off that which disguises 
his better self, so aiding him to become and ap- 
pear a truly noble human being; and that even 
when, through human weakness, errors have been 
made which have marred the. influence of that 
love, yet faithful effort, even though under painful 
and discouraging circumstances, may be crowned 
with success, and attain its end, the deliverance 
sought for the beloved from the power of evil. 





THe love which every child brings with it is 
in itself the strongest indication of the needs of 
childhood. Love is like sunshine; without it 
there can be no harmonious growth or develop- 
ment. As well expect a fruit tree to bear deli- 
cious fruit in a cellar as expect a child to grow 
up into symmetrical manhood or womanhood 
without love. Nurtured in an atmosphere of 
love, a child’s various powers expand in uncon- 
scious but harmonious beauty. 
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Fics. 1, 2 AND 3.— KNITTING BASKET. 
This pretty white straw basket is ornamented 
’ with embroidered cloth bands, which may be red, 
pale blue, bronze, or any other color according 
These bands are represented full work- 








ing size in Figs. 1 and 2. Thé edges are prnked 
out and ofnamented with pompons to match the 
émbroidery. The appliqués should conttast with 
the groundwork. The two ends of the basket are 
likewise ornamented with pompons. 
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Fig. 3. 








Fic. 4.—BEADED LACE, 

Jetted and beaded lace are still very fashion- 
ably worn, and the great improvements recently 
made in the finish of beads renders this style of 
trimming valuable, both for durability and appear- 





ance. Our model is white bugles worked on white 
net; but garnet beads on black, gold on black, 
moonlight and sunlight bugles, could be used in 
the same manner, 
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Fic. 5.—-CAP BASKET. 

A basket of this description is very useful for 
eldery ladies who dwell in the country, and carry 
their caps when they dine in town; and it is also 
useful at the seaside for carrying about fancy work, 
etc. A round, or rather a wheel, is formed of 
a wide band of millboard. It is lined, and at 


each side there is a crimson silk or satin bag, 
Fig, 5. 





drawn with a silken cord, The band is then 
covered with Jaya canvas ofthe same width, 
and the canvas is worked in cross-stitch with crim- 
son silk, after the design given in Fig. 5. The 
handle is worked in the same style, and bows are 
added at each side ef the handle, 


Fic. 6.—CHILD’S SOCK. 
(Knitted on Two Needles.) 


Fig. 5. represents a sock for a child of four 
years of age, knitted on two needles. The shape 
is good, and is copied carefully from a loom-made 
stocking. Many knitters prefer the plan of knit- 
ting on two needles instead of four, when once 
they have tried it. For the following directions 
a very tight knitter should use number 16 or 17 
needles. You require an ounce and a half four- 
ply colored cotton for this,sized sock. 

For a child of three to four. years of age, cast 
on 68 stitches, knit back plain. The rib used for 
the sock, as in Fig. 6. was 6 purl, 2 plain,,which 
is a very pretty rib. Remember throughout al- 
ways to slip the first stitch in every row. Work 
the second row 2 plain, 6 purl, to the end of the 
row.—The second row: Knit the purled stitches 
of the last row, and purl the knitted ones, work 
these two rows until you have 60 rows.—The 











sixty-first row: Knit 1, knit 2 together, continue 
the rib until the 3 last stitches, when work 2 to- 
gether, knit 1.—Rib 5 more rows, then repeat the 
61st row, then rib 10 more rows, and you com- 
mence the heel. The heel; You ought to have 
64 stitches on the needle ; divide your stitches into 
four, there will be four sets. of sixteen stitches; 
work the first 16 for the right-hand side of the 





heel, knit 15 rows, continuing the rib on these 16 
stitches, * * then 6 rows, working alternately 1 
plain row and 1 purl row, then knit 2 together 
twice at the commencement of the next knitted 





row. * Purl a row, knit a row, knitting two to- 
gether at the beginning, repeat from * until you 
have only 10 stitches on the needle, then knit a 
row instead of purling, and cast off; leave a 
long end of cotton. Now take the last 16 stitches 
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still on the fieedle, work 15 rows of the rib; then 
begin the plain part of the héel, commencing the 
work from the outside and purling the row in- 
stead of knitting it, and repeat from * *, but make 
all the decreasings at the commencement of the 
ptitled rows instead of the knitted ones. When 
this is finished, work the front of the foot. For 
the front, take the 32 stitches left in the middle 
of the work. Continue the rib and work 50 rows 
ribbed, then 12 rows alternately, 1 plain row, and 
1 purled row, and taking care to make them match 
the heel. * * in the next row, decrease’T stitch in 
beginning the row, and 1 stitch in ending it, then 3 
rows with no decreasings ; * inthe next row, de- 


crease again once on each side of the work, then 


3 rows with no decreasings, repeat from * 3 more 
times, then decrease every altermate row until you 
have only 18 stitches on thé needle; knit a row 
and cast off. -You now join the leg and heel, 
sewing them together, joim up the two little rows 
of 10 stitches where the heel was finished, then 
take up for the under part of the ‘foot 42 stitches 
on the inside of the little rows of 16 stitches. The 
whole foot is worked in alternate rows of plain 
and purl. Work 3 rows, ‘The 4th row is a knitted 
one. Knit one stitch, thém 2 together, plain to 
the end, leaving 3 stitches, then 2 together, knit 
1, * then purl a row, a knit row, a purl row, and 
repeat the 4th row. Work from * 3 more times, 
when you should have 32 stitches on the needle ; 


now work in alternate rows of par! and plain until |. 


you have, in all, from the heel 60 rows, then re- 
peat from * * in the front part of the foot and 
fasten off. Sew the two sides of thé foot and the 
toe together, and run im all the ends securely, 
leaving a Small piece where you cut it off. 





Fig. 7, 








Fic. 7.—NIGHTDRESS-CASE. 

Circular box of cardboard covered with pink 
silk. The lid has over the silk a pleated cover 
of fine white cambric muslin. Below the pleat- 
img is a strip of lace insertion, feather stitched on 
each side, and ending in a deep frill of lace. Inthe 
centre of the lid is a rosette of lace, with loops of 
pink silk cord. 


Fic. 8.—-SWEDISH TRIMMING. 
This basket-work trimming is much affected by 
Lapland and Swedish women. It is made ona 
frame like a comb, and with a shuttle, which is 











worked backwards and forwards, first with one 
hand, then with the other. Colored ribbons, silks, 
wools, threads in contrasting colors, or in shades 
of the same color, can all be worked up in this 
simple manner. 





It is a pretty fashion now to have one or two 
low seats about a drawing-room or boudoir in the 
form of two latge square cushions, one upon the 
other. In two colors, such as blue and black, red 
or black, or indeed of any colors to suit the furnit- 
uré of the room, they look well, They are firmly 
stuffed with horsehair, and joined together at right 
angles, with or without tassels. Colored satin 
sheeting is a good material to cover them with. 
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*+ RECIPES FOR CHILDREN’S PARTY.+ 


LITTLE PLUM CAKES. 
ingredients.—Two pounds of flour, 

Half pound of sugar, 

Four eggs, 

Half pound of butter, 

Six spoonfuls of cream, 

One and a half pounds of currants. 
Mix butter and sugar to a cream, first washing the 
butter in rose-water, add eggs well beaten, then 
cream a little warm, then the flour and currants, the 
latter well washed and well dried; mix well, and 
make into small cakes, or bake in very small round 
tin pans in a tolerably hot oven, Frost them, and 
put a sugar toy on each one. 

NuT CAKES. 

Ingredtents.—Two cups of sugar, 

One cup of butter, 

Three cups of flour, 

One cup of cold water, 

Four eggs, 

One teaspoonful of soda, 

Two teaspoonfuls of cream tartar, 

Two cups of hickory-nut meats. 
Beat the butter and sugar well together, add the 
eggs, dissolve the soda in a little of the water, put 
cream tartar dry in the flour; when well mixed, add 
the nuts, which should be carefully picked from the 
shells. Bake in rather shallow pans, 


ISINGLASS CUSTARD. 

Ingredients.—One quart of milk, 

Half ounce of isinglass, 

Two-thirds cup of sugar, 

Three eggs. 
Soak the isinglass half an hour in a little water, 
beat the yolks of the eggs, put in the milk, sugar, 
and a pinch of salt; boil this, and pour hot on the 
isinglass; when quite cool add the whites of the 
eggs beaten to a broth. Stir briskly all together; 
flavor with extract of vanilla or almond. 


BLANC MANGE, 

Ingredients.—One ounce of Russian isinglass, 

Half teacup of rose-water, 

One quart. of milk or cream. 
Dissolve over night the isinglass in the rose-water, 
in the morning add the milk, and let it simmer 
gently over the fire, add a little sugar, and strain it, 
put it into moulds carefully, and put on the ice to 
cool. Serve with powdered sugar and cream; any 
preserved fruit can be served with it, or delicate 
cakes. 

SANDWICHES. 

Ingredients.—Thin slices of bread, ; 

Chopped ham, 

Melted butter, 

Mustard. 
Cut the slices of bread thin and butter them, then 
work into your made mustard as much melted butter 
or sweet oil as will make it a thin paste; mix this 
well with the fine chopped ham, and spread a layer 
of it on a slice of the bread, putting another slice, 
buttered side down, on the top. Pare the crust 
from the bread, and have the slices as near of a size 
as you can, 
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YANKEE TEA CAKES, 
ngredients.—One cup of sour cream, 

Half cup of sugar, 

Two eggs, 

Two cups of flour, 

Teaspoonful of soda. 
Beat the eggs well, and stir in the sugar; dissolve 
soda in cream, add, and then flour. Bake in shallow 
pans, and while hot cut in squares and butter. To 
be eaten hot, 

BUTTERSCOTCH. 

/ngredients.—One pound of sugar, 

Three gills water, 

One and a half tablespoonfuls of but- 

ter, 

Lemon juice, 

Figs and walnuts. 
Put sugar and water over a slow fire ; when cooked 
so as to be pretty thick, add the butter and lemon 
juice. Have the figs washed, dried, and cut in 
slices, and the walnuts halved; put them in a tin 
pan, and pour the hot syrup on them. The pan 
should be well buttered. Any kind of nut can be 
used instead of walnuts, 


PINEAPPLE CREAM. 


Ingredients.—Ripe pineapple, 

Nine ounces of sugar, 

Three-quarters ounce of isinglass, 

Pint and one gill of cream. 
Peel the pineapple sufficiently thick to take off all 
the eyes, boil this in half pint of water till the flavor 
is extracted. Cut the fruit in small pieces, and 
strew over it the sugar, let it saturate two hours ; 
put the fruit and sugar into the syrup, which must 
be strained, and boil ten minutes, skimming con- 
stantly ; add the isinglass, boil ten minutes more, 
pour it into a bowl, and add the cream; stir till it 
begins to thicken, then mould and put on ice. 


GERMAN CREAM. 

Ingredients.—One quar. _; cream, 

Yolks of four eggs, 

Sugar, 

Half ounce of isinglass. 
Whip one-half the cream stiff, and put it on a sieve; 
boil the remainder of the cream with the yolks of 
the eggs, well beaten, sweeten, and flavor with 
vanilla ; put into it the isinglass, dissolved, and set it 
on the ice. When it begins to thicken, stir in the 
whipped cream, a spoonful at a time; put it into 
mould and keep on the ice. 


SOUTHERN TEA CAKES. 

Ingredients.—One quart of Indian meal, 

One pint of flour,, 

Three eggs, 

Two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 

Two teaspoonfuls of cream tartar, 

One teaspoonful of soda, 

One quart of milk. 
Beat the eggs well, add the sugar, then the other in- 
gredients, adding the milk and soda last, Bake in 
shallow pans in a moderate oven; split the cake 
while hot, and butter. 
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ITALIEN BISCUIT. 

/ngredients,—-One pound of stgar, 

Three-quarters pound of flour, 

Eight eggs. 
In breaking the eggs leave out the whites of three, 
beat in the sugar, then flour; flavor with extract of 
almond. Drop with a dessert spoon on tin sheets, 
and bake quickly. 

‘LITTLE NELLIE's CAKES. 

/ngredients.—One cup of sugar, 

Half cup of butter, 

Three eggs, 

Half cup of sweet milk, 

Teaspoonful of cream tartar, 

Half spoonful of soda, 

Two and a half cups of flour. 
Cream the butter and sugar; add eggs beaten to a 
froth, then the milk with the soda dissolved in it, 
cream tartar and flour, Bake in jelly-cake tins, and 
when cold, spread with jelly of any kind; put the 
cakes together, and cut in narrow strips, 


RAISIN CAKE. 


/ngredients.—One cup of butter, 

One cup of sugar, 

One cup of molasses, 

One cup of sour milk, 

Teaspoonful of soda, 

Tablespoonful of ginger, 

Teaspoonful of cinnamon, 

Two eggs, 

Five cups of flour. 
Mix butter, sugar, and eggs as for cup-cake ; dissolve 
the soda in the milk, and stir that in the molasses; 
add spice, then the flour; put in four cupfuls first, 
if not stiff enough, add the other one cautiously. 
Bake in a loaf, in a tolerably hot oven. 

ORANGE ICE CREAM, 
/ngredients.—One quart of cream, 

One quart of milk, 

One pound of sugar, 

Four eggs. 

One dozen oranges. 
Put the cream and milk over a slow fire; when hot 
or boiling, take it off, and when a little cool, add 
eggs and sugar; have ready a pint of juice from 
fresh oranges, and add when cool, then freeze. If 
oranges cannot be obtained, any other fruit will do, 
or the juice of nice fresh lemons, using half the 
quantity. 

GLAZED FRUITS, 

/ngredients.—Grapes, 

Oranges, 

Nectarines, 

White of egg, 

Sugar. 
A very ornamental dish can be made for a child’s 
party by using any fruit in season, glazed or crys- 
tallized according to the following recipe, Choose 
large, ripe fruit. Slice oranges or quarter them; 
have grapes in perfect bunches only; keep stems on 
any fruit that is used whole. Dip the fruit in cold 
water, and drain on a sieve until dry. Beat the 
whites of the eggs very little, and dip the fruit in, 
Put again on the sieve, carefully separating the 
pieces that they may not stick together. Sift fine 
sugar over all. When nearly dry, turn each fruit, 
and sift sugar on the other side. Bananas in slices 
are very nice glazed in this way. 





SuGAR NuT CAKES, 
dngredients.—One pound of light brown sugar, 
* One-half pint of nut meats carefully 
picked, 
One-half ounce of butter. 
Boil the sugar and butter together, until they will 
candy. Try a little in cold water; when it hardens 
it is sufficiently cooked, Grease small patty-pans, 
and pour on sufficient of the candy to cover the 
bottom. Spread thickly with nuts, and cool as rap- 
idly as possible, 
CHOCOLATE CREAM. 
Ingredients.—One quart of cream, 
Three ounces of chocolate, 


Five eggs, 
One teacup of white sifted sugar. 


Grate the chocolate into the cream and scald both 
together, stirring constantly until it boils. Stand 
aside to cool. Beat the yolks of the eggs and half 
the sugar together, add to the cream, and beat all 
well together. Beat the whites of the eggs and 
remainder of the sugar to astiff froth. Spread over 
the cream, and brown in the oven. Eat cold. 


ORANGEADE. 
Ingredients.—One dozen sour oranges, 
One pound of crushed sugar, 
Two lemons. 
Peel the oranges and lemons and cut in slices ; pour 
over them one quart of boiling water. When per- 
fectly cold, strain through a bag or sieve, till every 
drop of liquid is extracted, Add the sugar, and stir 
briskly until it is dissolved, 
Sort SUGAR GINGERBREAD. 
Ingredients.—Two pounds of flour, 
One pound of butter, 
One and a half pounds of sugar, 
Seven eggs, 
Half gill of rose-water or wine, 
Ginger. 
Beat butter and sugar to a cream, add the eggs, 
well beaten, then flour, ginger, and rose-water or 
wine ; bake in deep pans. Keeps gooda long time, 
and is very nice. 
SWEET OMELET. 
Ingredtents,—Six eggs, 
Spoonful of tiour, 
A little sugar, 
Nutmeg, 
Preserve, 
Beat the eggs very light, add the flour, sugar, and 
a little nutmeg, put this into an omelet pan, stir till 
it sets, loosen the edge with a knife, spread over it 
with a spoon any kind of preserve, roll it up quickly, 
and slip on to the serving dish; sift on a little fine 
sugar. Serve with sugar and cream. 
VELVET BLANC MANGE. 
Ingredients.—Two cups of cream, 
Half ounce of Cooper's gelatine, 
Half cup of powdered sugar, 
Teaspoonful of almond extract, 
One glass of white wine. 
Heat the cream to boiling, stir in the gelatine and 
sugar, and as soon as dissolved take from the fire, 
beat ten minutes, until very light, flavor and add by 
degrees the wine, mixing it in well; put it into 
moulds wet with cold water, 
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PUZZLES, ETC. 


LATIN CROSS PUZZLE. 


EF + ££: + + 


- ' b + ++: + + 





Prt FEE fF 
TEP RE EE EF 


te Eb & 


fhe cross is formed of ten words of five letters 
each, and two words of eleven letters each. The 
words begin and end with the same letter. 

1. Abird. 2. The house it lives in. 3. To call 
out. 4. To avoid with dexterity. 5. Elevated. 
6. Aselect body. 7. To baffle. 8. To follow. 9. 
To flow from. ro. To run away. 

The two longest words express the acts which 
most increase and most decrease the charms of a 
public speaker. 

STAR PUZZLE. 
+ 
~- 


+ + 


+ 





++ + + 
+ & 
- 
+ + 


Let the central letter of this star represent in 
succession each of the first eight consonants in the 
alphabet, the outer letters remaining the same in 
every point. Reading from the centre outwards the | 
words will signify: 1. Inclination. 2. An Amer- 
ican coin. 3. The mark made byablow. 4. The 
half of a county in Tennessee. 5. A slang term 
used to designate aman. 6. An old word meaning | 
to hold. 7. The name of a country both in Old and 
in New England. A periodical fast. 


CHARADES, 
No. f. 
My first is held by children dear, 
My second is to you most near. 
And when they rightly are combined, 
They bring a loved one to your mind, 
No, 2. 
My first, when true, is always best in need, 
And makes my whole a blessed boon indeed, 
My second serves when over seas you go, 
And when beheaded stands above your toe, 
No. 3. 
At noon my first rides in the sky, 
In fright my second you may cry, 
Three-fifths of money makes my next, 
My whole is oft the theme of text. 
No. 4. 
My first is meat, my last is to ridicule, my whole 
is a resting place. 
ENIGMAS. 
No. 3. 
I am only a bird, yet you may find in my name 
the first of bipeds, a quadruped, a rodent and an 


insect. 
No. 2. 


What force and strength can long withstand, 
Is conquered soon at my command, 
And many in the street would wait, 
Were I not there to ope the gate. 
A TALE OF MANY CITIES. 

Miss , dressed in stout ——, on entering the 
room, exclaimed to her sisters : 

“In this basket, I have bread, 
—— sausages, pressed beef, 
pie, a knife, and some —— china. 
us have a picnic !"’ 

Her sister replied sharply: “If I go I 
shall spoil my silk, velvet, —— lace, 
crape, —— edging and —— bonnet!"" But 
sprang up with delight, cry- 
carpet, but my 





molasses 
crackers, a 
Let 



































the other sister 











ing: ‘“* Her feet must rest on 
dress of and will just suit with —— 
soles !"’ 





fashions and the 
wool work, 
“Ah! 
fun, 
so 





The pretty victim of 
maker, staid at home to finish her 
and sketch on board, while she sighed: 
will always to about, and 
even if her clothes go to ! With her 
with sorrow, she washed her eyes with 
soap, dried them upon a handkerchief, and 
eased her nerves with bottle of , while 
she seriously considered whether she would wear 
her hair ina curls, 

The above incident can be read by supplying the 
names of well-known cities, 

TRANSPOSITION. 
The ladies of fashion oft visit bright me, 
If you change my head, I am part of a tree ; 
If again, I the name of a man now shall be, 












































| And once more, F'm an isle in the deep, mighty sea 
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GAMES. 
MALAGA RAISINS. 


For a quiet game suited to a company consisting 
of persons of all ages, from the infant to his aged 
grandsire, this social pastime is proposed as provoc- 
ative of much mirth. A walking-stick or stout rod 
of any kind is procured, and the Leader of the 
game, taking the staff in his right hand, cleverly as- 
sumes some affected grimace of feature, or special 
attitude of body, to distract the attention of the com- 
pany from the right point; then, after very slightly 
clearing his throat, he proceeds to repeat, in any re- 
markable manner, and with peculiar or startling 
emphasis, while striking the floor with the stick: 
‘** Malaga raisins may be very good raisins, but the 
raisins of Smyrna are better!"" He then, with os- 
tentatious care, presents the cane to his next neigh- 
bor, requesting him to repeat the words and action 
in every minute particular, Upon each successive 
failure, the next person in turn generally becomes 
convinced that he has discovered the particular 
trick required, and a large party may severally 
repeat the attempt before any one observes that 
success rests merely upon the imitation of the ahem ! 
with which the throat is cleared at the beginning of 
the speech, : 

MILITIA DRILL OR TRAINING DAY. 

This more boisterous game is well suited to the 
entertainment of parties of children. The Leader 
should endeavor to support his rank of commanding 
officer with skill and dignity. He first requests the 
company to range themselves in line, standing shoul- 
‘der to shoulder as closely as possible, according to 
the gradation of size, so that the shortest player will 
be at one extremity of the line and the tallest at the 
other. 

The word of order is then given to advance the 
right foot considerably forward, and much care is 
taken to see that it is rigidly obeyed. The left foot 
is then to be slipped back. By a third order the 
entire line kneels, resting upon the left knee. The 
fourth manceuvre directs that the right arm shall be 
lifted in front, and the fifth order compels the left 
arm to be stretched out behind. An able general 
will cause considerable amusement by his criticism 
upon his raw recruits, and the severity of his disci- 
pline. When the line is finally arranged exactly 
according to direction, it will be seen that every 
member is placed in a most unsteady position, and 
a slight push given suddenly to the smallest child at 
the end of the line will cause the whole company to 
fall over upon the floor, and carry dire confusion 
throughout the ranks. Acocked hat and toy sword 
add much to the dignity of his excellency, the gen. 
eral, who can introduce some marching and other 
movements with great effect, before the final and 
important manceuvres, 


A BLIND JUDGMENT, 

A young lady must be blindfolded. Some one 
must lead the players up to her, one by one. She 
must give an opinion of each, and she cannot be 
restored to sight until her judgment is right. The 
players must take care not to make themselves 
known to the one who is blindfold. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN SEPTEMBER 
NUMBER. 


Answer to Arrow Puzzle. 


DARK 
DANK c 

NOW LATABAD 
DUCK D 
DICK 


Answer to Corkscrew Puzzle. 


E Ww E R&R 

$ spas 

o T Pat T O 

Oo D omy E R 

D R Oe I P 

su Se A 

BE Ohi A R 

FOE Ne Tt 

L tom Fit 

2¢2 ee 

Numbered Charade. 
Scott. 
Rebus. 
Box, Ox, X. 
Charades. 
No. 1. Neck-lace. No. 2. O-port-o. 
Transformation. 
No. 1. 
Model, mode, ode. 

No. 2. 


Weak, teak, beak, peak, leak. 
Geographical Squares. 


No. 1, No. 2. 
DUNA LIMA 
U RAL IS AR 
N A td. MA IN 
ALNE A RN O 

No. 3. 
x Oo & 
Oo DER 
S E.N A 
ARAL 
Transposition, 
Godey's Lady's Book. 
Sarah Josepha Hale. 
Conundrums, 
No. 1. 
Because it is always in late. 
No, 2. 


Because it will be improved by a beating. 
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[:FERARY NO¥ICES, 


From J. C. Mc CurpDy & Co., Phila:— 

THE COMPLETE HOME; an Encyclopedia of 
Domestic Life and Affairs. The household in its 
foundation, order, economy, beauty, healthful- 
ness, emergencies, methods, children, literature, 
amusements, religion, friendship, manners, hospi- 
tality, servants, industry, money and history. A 
volume of practical experiences, popularly illus- 
trated. By Mrs. Julia McNair Wright. 

A book to be most heartily commended, and one 
that all young wives and housekeepers should own, 
In the form of a story, the practical lessons are 
given with interest to the reader, and the tone of 
the book is most thoroughly healthy and useful. It 
is profusely illustrated, and printed in clear type, a 
handsome addition to centre-table or library. 





From LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston, through J. 
B, Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :-— 

A SUMMER JAUNT THROUGH THE OLD 
WORLD ; a record of an excursion made to and 
through Europe by the Tourjee Educational Party 
of 1878. By Luther L. Holden. 

An interesting book of travel, putting a new face 
upon much already familiar, and introducing some 
new scenes and experiences. It is at once pleasant 
and instructive reading. 

From T. B. PETERSON & BROs., Philadelphia :— 
THE ROUGON-MACQUART FAMILY (La 

Fortune des Rougons). By Emile Zola, 

A novel that will attract much attention, being by 
** Zola,” who has made a reputation as a writer of 
scenes in the lower and middle classes in France, 
but which possesses little interest to the general 
reader, Vice is not fascinating reading, even when 
clothed in the cloak of interesting fiction, and the 
vice portrayed in this novel is drawn in a tedious 
style, while the multiplicity of characters is bewild- 
ering. The scenes are drawn from the troubled 
times of Louis Napoleon's career. 


MAJOR JONES’ COURTSHIP. 

It is some years since this book made its first ap- 
pearance, and was popular as introducing a new 
style of narrative, the humorous Yankeeisms hav- 
ing never before appeared ina long narrative. Since 
then many imitators have appeared, but the book 
still holds its place as a master-piece of fun and 
originality. 

RANCY COTTEN’S COURTSHIP. 

A collection of short humorous stories by the 
same author. 

UNDER THE WILLOWS; or the Three Count- 
esses, by Mrs. Elizabeth Van Loon, author of 
“A Heart Twice Won,” etc. 

An American novel, but like many others of the 
same nationality shifting the scene from America to 
Europe, introducing startling scenes, strongly con- 
trasted characters, and striking incidents. It is very 
sensational, and the lovers of improbable fiction 
will find it an interesting specimen of that class of 
literature. There is a great deal of what a modern 
critic calls “ thunder and lightning” both in plot and 
incident, but it has merit as a novel of that style of 
writing. 





From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. :— 

MONEY ; atale. By Jules Tardieu. 

A lively little story, translated from the French, 
introducing some original scenes and characters ina 
cleverly woven plot. The deceit practiced by Pierre 
Roland is well carried out, and the denouement 
pleasing and natural, 


MY QUEEN. 

Rather a common-place romance, but up to the 
average of the love stories of the day, told in a 
pleasing style, and ending happily as love stories 
should do, 


PEG WOFFINGTON ; by Charles Reade. 

It is many long years since Peg Woffington made 
its appearance and mark upon the fictitious litera- 
ture of the day. It has been dramatized and quoted 
till it is familliar to all novel readers, and yet it 
loses nothing of its charm upon a second perusal 
after so longa time. Although it is short, it is one 
of Charles Reade's best efforts. 

All three of the above are in the pretty form of 
“* Appleton’s New Handy Volume Series.” 
CLASSIC WRITERS; edited by John Richard 

Green. Milton. By Stopford A. Brooke. 

One of the primers of literature that are published 
by the Appletons, that in a small convenient form 
contain condensed information, interesting to the 
general reader, and valuable as books of reference 
to the student, The life of Milton is one full of in- 
terest, and the contemporary lives are some of the 
most important in all history. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE PRIM- 
ERS. Edited by Geo. P, Fisher, D.D. 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS; by Rev. Geo. A. 

Jackson, 

This little volume is the first of a series designed 
to give accurate information, through research and 
translation, regarding the early ecclesastical writers. 
In the present volume, the interval between the 
close of the Apostolic age and the last quarter of 
the second century is given,and the volume, small 
as it is, contains much valuable matter never before 
collected in one book. 


From R. WORTHINGTON, New York. 
SOUVENIRS OF MADAME VIGEE LE BRUN, 

An entertaining autobiography in the form of chatty 
familiar letters to the Princess Hourakin, souvenirs 
of travel, and interesting accounts of the artist's re- 
ception at different courts, and her life in different 
countries, 


MUSIC RECEIVED: 

From GEo. D. NEWHALL, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SWEET MESSENGER OF LOVE; a reverie by 
Henri Lessing. Op. 7. 

FAREWELL, BUT NOT FOREVER ; song and 
chorus, by Will S. Hays. 

THE DREAM OF LOVE; paraphrase de la valse, 
composed by G. Operti, pianist to his majesty 
Victor Emanuel II., late king of Italy. 

THOU DIDST NOT KNOW;; ballad, by J. Rem- 
ington Fairlamb. 
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OCTOBER, 1879. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address, and have a return 
stamp enclosed, 

By the time this reaches our readers, even the 
most devoted lovers of mountain, rusticity, or sea 
shore, will be back in city houses or the pleasant 
country homes, preparing for the winter's duties or 
pleasures. Home festivities will come under dis- 
cussion, and the first one, All-Halloween, forms the 
subject of Mr. Darley's spirited scene, illustrated in 
our steel plate. Halloween's sports are too well 
known to need description here, but to all of our 
readers who try the ‘“‘charms"’ we wish the best of 
omens, and their speedy fulfillment. 

The mammoth colored fashion plate is suggestive 
of beautiful costumes suited to the cool days, for 
which our readers will now be preparing. 

The Fern Screen in our novelty page gives a 
new and beautiful ornament to be made of the ever- 
popular fern leaves. Our readers who have col- 
lected these floral treasures during their summer 
sojourn in the country will find this an attractive 
way of arranging and preserving them. 

The Diagram Pattern is one of the novelties of 
the season, a “ Panier Bodice” that can be made in 
any material suitable for dresses. It is graceful in 
shape and becoming to the figure, and can be worn 
with a skirt of the same, or different material and 
color. 

The song, “ Far Away,” is a little gem of mel- 
ody. 

Our fashion pages this month contain all the 
latest styles of dress and ornament, and the work 
department will be invaluable for those who are 
working for church or charity fairs, of which there 
are always so many at this season. 

Our literary department is varied, containing ar- 
ticles from the gifted pens of Christian Reid, of 
whose heroine our readers must take farewell; 
Marian C, L. Reeves and Emily Reed, whose 
charming serial is still continued; Clara F. Guern- 
sey, whose novel, “ The Ivory Gates,”’ was so popu- 
lar with our readers; Augusta De Bubna, whose 
pretty poem will please all mothers and lovers of 
little folks; Ethel Fane, Florence H. Birney, M. 
M'Causland, and others. The Fun for the Fireside 
offers a most attractive source of amusement for 
the children, and the interesting articles on Repre- 
sentative Women are continued in biographies of 
Emeline H. Cleveland and Philippa of Hainault. 


OurR corps of contributors in 1880 will embrace 
old favorites, and not a few of the brilliant young 
writers now coming into prominence in American 
literature. We are sure no magazine publisher will 
give a richer feast for the same money than will be 
spread before the readers of GoprEy'’s LADY'S 
BOOK in 1880. 





IT seems_almost like a new era in medical science 
to discover the benefit of sea air in winter for many 
kinds of illness, but it is a well-proved fact that At- 
lantic City has been the resort of invalids during 
the early fall as well as the most severe winter 
months, and has been as beneficial in its effects as 
the air of Fiorida or the West Indies was found 
some years ago. 

In view of this fact, some of the hotels of this 
pleasant sea-side city are kept open all the year, the 
bed-rooms being well warmed and ventilated, and 
the guests finding as much comfort indoors as they 
feel health-giving tonic in the outside air. _ Travel- 
ers should take the Camden & Atlantic Railroad, 
the safest and quickest route though to Atlantic 
City. It is a first-class road in every respect, track, 
road-bed and equipment, substantially built, and 
laid with heavy rails, and every improvement con- 
ducive to safety and comfort is provided. 

Mr. D. M. Zimmerman, the Secretary, Treasurer, 
and General Passenger Agent, makes it his care 
that every train is perfect in regard to comfort and 
security, both for pleasure-seekers in summer and 
health-seekers in fall and winter. 


THE Press have uniformally spoken highly of 
GopEy's Lapy’'s Book through the present year, 
and the warm encomiums of many old subscribers 
are evidences that we kept our promise made in 
1878, that notwithstanding the great reduction in 
price, our BOOK should maintain the high standard 
it had reached in every particular. 


HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 
NUMBER TWENTY-THREE. 

Very pretty transparencies for windows may be 
made by fixing engravings on glass, according to 
directions here given. First have ready a piece of 
clear glass, such as is used in framing pictures, and 
after it has been washed perfectly clean, give it a 
coat of antique varnish. When that has dried, ap- 
ply another coat (thin and smoothly laid on), and 
then prepare for the engraving. Dip a towel or 
piece of an old sheet into cold water in which a lit- 
tle salt has been dissolved, and lay the engraving 
between the damp folds until the picture becomes 
entirely moistened. Then if the second coat of 
varnish on the glass has become partly dried— 
that is, so as to be a little sticky—-lay the engraving 
(face down) on the varnished side of the glass, and 
over it a sheet of blotting paper. Over this, pass 
your hands back and forth and up and down, 
smoothing and pressing every part of the picture so 
that it will adhere to the varnish, and the blotting 
paper will absorb the surplus moisture, When it 
has become firmly fixed, lift off the blotting paper. 
moisten the finger, and rub off the white paper from 


‘the back of the picture, until only the thin film of 


the design remains on the glass. This must be done 
with the utmost care, or the picture will be torn or 
injured. When it appears clear and perfect on the 
glass, varnish with white varnish, or if you prefer to 
have it colored, apply the tints, which must all be 
transparent hues, on the back of the picture, hold- 
ing it so that the light will shine through, and you 
can judge of the effect as you work. Prepare col- 
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ors as directed for glass lanterns in a recent article 
of this series. (No. 15). 

Another effective glass picture, representing the 
Blue Grotto at Capri, can be made by the following 
directions. Five pieces of window glass, each 10% 
by 21 inches, will be required, and three of these 
must be cut to represent the jagged and rough edges 
of rocks, as shown by Fig. 1. The frame into which 


Fig. 

















the glasses are set, should be 2% inches deep, and 
the glasses are fixed in grooves at equal distances 
apart, leaving a space between, as, if placed too 
closely, the effect will not be so striking, and the 
perspective will be marred. The different pieces 
must be set according to their numbers, beginning 
with No. 1., which is a who/e piece extending across 
the frame for the back of the picture. This is coated 
evenly and smoothly with delicate light blue, and 
w en dry scrape off the color from the little arch 


Fig. 2. 





under the right hand Fig. 1., which represents the 
opening where the sea finds entrance to the grotto. 
This will give the effect of sunlight shining in 
through the opening ; and below the little arch a few 
horizontal lines of light should be made by scratch- 





ing with a pen-knife, to give the effect of reflection 
on the water from the outside. The colors used are 
prepared as described in No. 15 of this series, and 
for this picture the prevailing tint is blue, of course 
using black or purplish shades and perhaps a little 
dark brown in the shading. No. 4 is colored dark- 
est of all the glasses, as that comes nearest to the 
spectator; No 3 is a little lighter, and No. 2 much 
paler, while No. 1 is faintest of all, thus giving the 
effect of distance. For the last and surface glass, 
(No. 5.) a whole piece extending across the frame 
is used, and on that the boat is painted. On the 
back glass, (No. 1.) the lines representing the rip- 
ples of the water, and the reflection from the rocks, 
should be carefully done with fine, small brush. 
Fig. 2 will give some idea of the effect of the 
whole when finished ; but any one with a little skill 
in the use of the brush, can improve much on this 
crude design, which of course cannot be very accu- 
rately represented in small space. E. B.C. 





ToCLuvuB RAISERS.—Do not fail to get our terms 
for 1880, and do not be persuaded to work for any 
other magazine until you have heard from us. The 
general revival of business, and the ability of the 
public to gratify their laudable tastes for good books, 
will make canvassers’ work this year more profitable 
than ever before. Address, Publishers GODEY's 
LADY'S Book. Philadelphia, Pa. for particulars. 





THE ART OF DRESSING WITH TASTE.—Com- 
paratively few possess an innate perception of the 
beautiful, while all may dress in taste by the obser- 
vance of certain laws of nature. Thus, sky-blue is 
becoming to fair persons, because it contrasts agree- 
ably with the orange in their complexion. Light 
green is also becoming, particularly to fair com- 
plexions utterly devoid of color, because it adds 
the rose tint altogether wanting. Red and yellow 
are becoming to dark, fresh-colored complexions, 
the yellow by contrast, the red by harmony. 
Violet, dark green, and pink are more limited in 
their adaptability, and require to be brought into 
juxtaposition with the complexion before a decis- 
ion can be arrived at, as there may be a tone in the 
complexion that will neither harmonize nor contrast 
favorably. Then again, there are gradations in 
these—some that are not becoming if placed in di- 
rect contrast to the skin, would, with a line of white 
or black intervening, have a most excellent effect. 





WE are reliably informed that Madame Rowley’s 
Medicated Toilet Mask, for beautifying purposes, is 
creating a furore among society ladies. This new 
and marvelous agent is fully described in a descrip- 
tive treatise which is mailed gratituitously to any 
address, by The Toilet Mask Co., 1764 Broadway, 
New York. 





SAPANULE.—The virtues of this article are en- 
dorsed by no less a person than Mr. Bergh, Presi- 
dent of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, who writes as follows: ‘‘ Fourth Avenue, 
New York, March 4, 1879. Messrs. Samuel Gerry 
& Co.: A lotion (‘‘Sapanule’’) manufactured by 
you has been given to me for the purpose of testing 
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its curative effects on mankind and animals. I have 
not yet had occasion to apply it to the latter, but I 
have done so to myself, and have received imme- 
diate relief. Being an animal myself, I have every 
reason to believe that brute creatures would experi- 
ence similar benefit from its use. This society will 
so employ it whenever the necessity shall present 
itself, and in the meantime I recommend it to the 
patronage of all having need of relief from suffering. 
Henry Bergh, President." 





IF any of your friends would like to try a few 
numbers as samples, we will send the October, No- 
vember and December issues on receipt of fifty cents. 





MAYOR BEATTY'S GENEROUS GIFT.—Washing- 
ton, N. J., July roth, 1879.—A large gathering of 
children was held in the M. E, church at Wash- 
ington, New Jersey, on Children’s Day. An ad- 
dress was delivered by Hon, Daniel F. Beatty, (of 
Beatty Piano and Organ fame,) the Mayor of the 
City, who presided at the meeting. The audience 
was also entertained with recitations and singing by 
the children. Beatty's Orchestra furnished excel- 
lent music. The gathering of the children was the 
largest ever known in Warreft county. The pleasant 
announcement was made by the pastor, at the con- 
clusion of the ceremonies, that Mayor Beatty had 
presented the Sabbath-school with a new library, 
valued at $360. This is only one of the many gifts 
the Mayor has contributed to the church and the 
poor within the last few months.—New York World. 


IT is not a new statement, but an old and well- 
established fact, that the six-cord spool cotton of 
Messrs. J. & P. Coats is the dest sewing cotton made. 
Seamstresses prefer it to any other, and the demand 
for it in the work rooms and families proves its ex- 
cellence as a cotton that will never fray or disap- 
point the worker, The superiority of this firm over 
all others is proved by the fact that they tock at 
the Centennial Exhibition, in 1876, the award for 
superior strength and excellent quality; also a 
Prize Medal at London, in 1862; in Paris, in 1867; 
a Ribbon of Knighthood, in Vienna, 1873; Prize 
Medal in Philadelphia, in 1876; and, finally, the 
crowning triumph of a Gold Medal at the great 
Paris Exposition, in 1878. 

It’s ECONOMY TO BUY THE BEST.—The vain at- 
tempts to imitate the ‘‘ Royal Baking Powder” by 
other manufacturers during the past fifteen’ years, 
have proved wholly abortive. It is claimed for every 
new brand that it is just as good as the Royal, while 
they are cheapened with flour, or drugged with the 
hurtful alum. The pure grape cream tartar from 
which Royal Baking Powder is made, is imported 
expressly for it from the Wine District of France. 
Manufacturers of this brand, with a far-seeing eye, 
have always used the best and most wholesome 
materials, and are said to be the largest users of 
cream of tartar in the world. 


SINGLE sample copies sent on receipt of 20 cents. 
In case the party subscribes this sum can be de- 
ducted trom the remittance and the subscription 
will be dated from that number. 





AUTUMN LEAVES.—The best time to gather ferns 
is when an early frost has turned the leaves from 
deepest green to almost white, the delicate contrast 
forming a valuable contribution to the usually high 
colors, which characterize autumn leaves proper. 
It is also an excellent time forcollecting wild grasses 
and the berries, in clusters, which combined with 
ferns, are arranged in beautiful winter bouquets. The 
best way to press leaves is to place them between 
the leaves of old books—carrying one for the pur- 
pose on all collecting expeditions, and placing each 
leaf carefully seven or eight pages apart, and not 
more than two or three on a page, according to 
size. 

On arrival at home, the book should be placed 
beneath a heavy even weight, and allowed to remain 
undisturbed for a couple of days. The leaves last 
procured may then be removed to the larger book 
or file of old papers which serves as a permanent 
repository, and the temporary book will then 
be ready for another expedition. The transfer 
serves two use’, one of which is convenience in 
handling a smaller expedition-book than would be 
suitable for preserving a larger number of leaves ; 
and secondly, facilitating the process of drying by 
removing them from pages which have absorbed all 
the first moisture. Pressing leaves with a hot iron, 
and the like, while affording a rapid method of pre- 
serving the form, is very unsatisfactory in regard to 
permanence, the leaves being made brittle, and the 
finer shading often destroyed. There are several 
methods of preserving the leaves with a coat of 
varnish after they have been sufficiently pressed. 
The process should take at least a week. A favor- 
ite one is to dip them in melted wax; another is to 
apply a very thin coat of picture varnish with a fine 
camel's-hair brush. The first method preserves a 
more natural appearance ; the second makes them 
look glossy. Sometimes it is well to try both ways, 
as the latter suits the rich dark leaves, and the com- 
bination of the two well arranged is very effective. 

In arranging the collections upon cardboard, and 
in other ways for ornamental purposes, much de- 
pends upon the taste of the operator. It is well, as 
a general rule, to begin with the stems and work 
up, covering your tracks with smaller leaves, acorns 
and berries, 

We have seen a simple room, with no aid of or- 
nament, except a few common photographs and 
white muslin curtains, made a bower of beauty by 
wreathes, festoons, borders, cornices, and sprays of 
autumn leaves, 

I FIND one occupation which is ever green, of 
which we shall never weary, which is good for all 
seasons, beautiful at all times, a source of unweary- 
ing delight, which comes nearest to the divine, and 
that is the act of doing good, This is the one 
pleasure which will surely increase as life goes on. 

—George Dawson, 

WHAT a blessing to the household is a merry, 
cheerful woman—one whose spirits are not affected 
by wet days and little disappointments, and whose 
milk of human kindness does not sour in the sun- 
shine of human prosperity. 
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THE above illustration is a perspective view and plan of a country or suburban house. 
With plain inside finish, it can be built in a good, substantial manner for about $5,000, 
ALBERT W. DILKs, Architect, 
toor Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havinc had frequent epplisatipa for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
quired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, env , hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes <a for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

‘ When goods are ordered, the fashions that here 
overn the purchase; therefore, no articles be taken 
ack. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 

coma final. bs ; iia aienaktel 

nstructions to be as minute as possible, accom 

a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 

person, on which much depends in choice, 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a su - 
per to the Lapy’s Boox, the Fashion Editress does not 

now. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
tture, ave to be addressed to the pot ge the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing be ap Limited). 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress for lady, made of navy 
blue silk, and wool and silk damask. The under- 
skirt is of silk, the front kilted, the back plain, and 
trimmed with several narrow ruffles. The polonaise 
is of the damask, with revers, cuffs, and pipings of 
silk. Blue felt bonnet trimmed with feathers and 
satin ribbon. Navy blue parasol lined with cardinal 
silk. 

Fig. 2.—Visiting dress of two shades, écru and 
brown striped Pekin, and plain écru camel's hair, 
The front of underskirt is of the Pekin, the trimming 
on back, and also on the overdress and chffs of 
bodice. The dress is made with a demi-train, 
trimmed with bands of Pekin. Panier overdress 
trimmed with the same kind of bands, embroidery, 
and heavy silk fringe. Pointed bodice, embroidered 
to simulate a vest, coat sleeves. Bonnet of satin the 
same shade .as dress, and trimmed with ribbon, 
feather, and small bunch of crimson roses. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of lilac silk, and white 
Striped satin gauze. The entire dress is of the lilac 
silk, the front of skirt is drawn across, fastened with 
small bouquets of artificial flowers; the sides are 
trimmed with pleatings, the back with pleatings of 
silk, and tulle. The overskirt at the sides is of the 
gauze trimmed with Duchess lace ; the overskirt at 
the back is of the silk trimmed with lace, and cut in 
points, it is looped with flowers. Low pointed 
basque of the gauze made over the lilac silk, and 
trimmed with it and lace. 

Fig. 4.—Dinner dress of pink and white silk ; the 
front of dress is made of white silk trimmed with 
four pleated ruffles, the back of skirt is of the pink 
silk with revers of white. Panier bodice cut square 
in the neck, open with revers of white at the waist. 
The neck is trimmed with white lace and insertion, 
elbow sleeves trimmed to correspond, 

Fig. 5.—Carriage dress of two shades of steel 
color striped satin and velvet. The underskirt is 
trimmed with a gathered ruffle of solid velvet of a 





darker shade, the overdress has pleats going straight 
across the front from right to left, and slanting ones 
crossing from the left side over these and fastened 
at the right side by a large solid velvet bow. Jacket 
trimmed with velvet collar, pockets, and cuffs, 
velvet band also going down the left side of over- 
dress, Felt bonnet trimmed with velvet and 
feathers, pink roses inside the brim. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for girl of three years, made of 
peacock green velvet. The skirt is kilted in front, 
with long sacque, which forms the back of dress 
fitted to the figure vest in front. Collar and cuffs 
of antique lace. Velvet hat of the same color as 
dress, Pam 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Silver pin for fastening lace at the neck, in 
the form of a branch of currants and leaves. 

Fig. 2.— Walking dress ; the skirt ana long jacket 
are of réséda cashmere, with vest and overdress of 
olive green cashmere, embroidered with flowers in 
their natural colors. The lower skirt is trimmed 
with knife pleating, as are also the overdress and 
jacket; the latter is also trimmed with three folds 
heading the pleating. 

Fig. 3.— Walking dress for young girl ; the vest and 
front of skirt are of plain gray cashmere; the over- 
dress and jacket of gray and blue striped. The 
front of skirt is kilted, with bands of Breton inser- 
tion crossing it at intervals. The overdress and 
jacket are trimmed with kilting, Breton lace, and 
insertion. 

Fig. 4.—Back view of walking dress, made of 
beige-colored cashmere ; it is made with one skirt 
trimmed with a deep kilt pleating, headed with a 
band of brown silk embroidered. Deep jacket, with 
collar, cuffs, belt, and pockets trimmed with the 
brown silk embroidered, 

Figs, 5 and 7.—Front and back view of dress for 
lady, made of black silk, and gay-colored flowered 
satin damask. The skirt is trimmed with ten 
pleated ruffies, divided by pieces of the satin; 
panier overdress with vest of the satin, and looped 
up with gay-colored satin ribbons. This is a very 
pretty house dress, and can be made very elegant 
by having the pieces all embroidered, instead of 
using the flowered satin. 

Fig. 6.—Vinaigrette to fasten at the side with 
chatelaine chains; it is made of gold and silver, and 
is studded with precious stones around the stopper, 
A faney ornament fastens it to the waistband of 
dress. 

Fig. 8.—Tablet of ivory set in silver, with chain 
and pencil attached. A silver shield, fitted with a 
hook, fastens the tablet to the waistband of the 
dress. 

Fig. 9.—Fashionable umbrella handle, made of 
oxidized silver, with knobs of polished silver. 

Fig. 10.—Umbrella handle of gold and black 
enamel, 

Fig. 11.—Umbrella handle of onyx, with the top 
inlaid with different colored gold, or the monogram 
of the owner. 

Fig. 12.—Wide sleeved mantelet of gray cloth, 
lined throughout with silk; it is trimmed down the 
front, sleeves, and up the hack, with a band of silk 
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embroidered; it is trimmed around the bottom and 
sleeves with a shaded border of ostrich feathers, and 
a fringe. Pearl buttons fasten it up the front. 
Small, close bonnet of gray silk, with small bird, 
cord, and ribbon trimming it. 

Fig. 13.—Jacket of écru cloth, with vest; it is 
turned back, with revers at the throat and below 
the waist, these revers, collar, cuffs and pockets 
being trimmed with rows of silk braid. Ecru felt 
bonnet trimmed with écru and pale blue. 

Fig. 14.—Fan of painted satin ofa pale pink shade, 
mounted in ebony, with steel chain and ring. 

Fig. 15.—Kid gloves for evening wear, ornamented 
with embroidery in color to match the dress with 
which they are worn. 

Fig. 16.—Dress for girl of five years, made of 
light blue camel's hair; the underskirt is trimmed 
with a kilt pleating; the overdress and waist are all 
together, belted at the waist, and turned up at the 
bottom in washerwoman style. Hat of pale gray 
felt, trimmed with velvet and blue flowers. 

Fig. 17.—Black silk dress for lady; the skirt is 
trimmed with two kilt pleatings, headed by a band 
of satin embroidered with silk and jet. Polonaise 
with pattern in embroidery outlining a basque, and 
extending all the way down the front, widening as 
it- descends. It is pleated upon the sides, and 
draped in the back, and is edged all around with a 
piping of satin, Black velvet hat trimmed with jet, 
satin, feathers, and a few flowers. 

Fig. 18.—Dress for girl of ten years, made of écru 
cashmere; the underskirt is trimmed with narrow 
folds of brown silk, the overdress with Breton 
lace, a band of brown silk embroidered, and bows 
of brown ribbon. Jacket trimmed to correspond 
with overdress. fcru felt hat trimmed with brown 
velvet and crimson flowers. 

Fig. 19.—Collar and cuffs’ made of linen and 
trimmed with Breton iace and insertion, Collar 
embroidered in colors, 

Collar of linen simply stitched. 

Collar and cuff of linen, trimmed witha bias band 
of colored gingham. 

Fig. 20.—Coiffure for a young girl. The hair is 
worn very low upon the forehead, and is slightly 
waved; it is drawn back in a loose coil at the back, 
and some is allowed to fall down in curls upon the 
neck. 

Fig. 21.—Evening coiffure fora young girl, The 
hair is worn very low upon the forehead, drawn 
back and fastened up into soft rolls at the back, one 
long strand of the hair being allowed to fall in nat- 
ural waves down in the back. 

Fig. 22.—Fichu cape made of white china crepe 
and trimmed with two rows of Breton lace ; it forms 
a jabot in front, which is ornamented with a ribbon 
bow, and spray of flowers. Ribbon bow at back. 

Fig. 23.—Handkerchief cap, This cap is ar- 
ranged out of a brown foulard handkerchief, with 
blue border and scallops of white foulard, em- 
broidered in satin stitch with white silk. This is 
arranged over the foundation of the cap, as shown 
in the illustration. In front there are fan-shaped 
pleatings of mull muslin, edged with lace. 

Fig. 24.—Walking dress for lady, made of black 
cashmere, The underskirt is trimmed with pleatings 





set in, the overdress is plaited across and is simply 
hemmed. Panier basque trimmed with two narrow 
pleatings —full sized pattern for which is given in our 
extra diagram—sleeves of striped silk. Hat of 
black straw trimmed with satin and feathers. 

Fig. 25.—Alligator skin belt, with silver clasp, 

Fig. 26.—Velvet belt. embroidered with gold 
thread, gold clasp. 

Fig. 27.—Black leather belt, with mountings and 
clasp of sllver, 

Fig. 28.—Evening dress of white India mull. It 
is made with two skirts, the lower one trimmed with 
a box pleating, the upper one with an embroidered 
border on net, and looped with bunches of flowers. 
Panier trimmed with Mechlin lace, and embroidered 
band, Square neck and square cut basque, short 
sleeves. 

Fig. 29.—Pointed bodice. This style of bedice, 
which is gathered a da Vierge, is very fashionable 
worn with panier overdresses. It is best made in 
soft materials, such as cashmere or grenadine; in 
fact, in any fabric that is fine and light. 

Fig. 30.—-Dress for girl of twelve years, made of 
gray beige and brown silk, The front of skirt is 
trimmed with a pleating, and three twists of brown 
silk above. The jacket is double breasted, and is 
trimmed with a band of silk. Brown straw hat 
trimmed with ribbon and feather. 

Fig. 31.—Dress for girl of six, made of myrtle 
green cashmere trimmed with silk. The skirt is 
trimmed with ruffles bound with silk, headed with a 
piece of the material trimmed with silk, and a bow 
in the centre, The waist is trimmed with lengthwise 
bands of silk, and a collar is simulated by a band, 
Bonnet of silk trimmed with a long feather. 

Fig. 32.—-Dress for girl of ten years, made of 
navy blue foulard. It is in the princesse shape, the 
skirt trimmed with a pleating and lengthwise puffs. 
It is crossed with a tartan scarf, cuffs of tartan, and 
a turned down collar, Hat of navy blue straw 
trimmed with tartan and feather. 

Fig. 33.—Dress for girl of thirteen, made of pea- 
cock blue camel's hair. The underskirt is kilted, 
the overdress is draped in the centre of back, plain 
in front, and slightly full at the sides; it is trimmed 
with several rows of stitching. Jacket bodice, with 
silk cuffs, collar, and pockets, Gray felt hat trimmed 
with velvet the color of dress, and peacock 
feather. 

Fig. 34.—Bonnet of black straw, trimmed with 
black riboon embroidered in old gold, feathers, and 
deep red roses and foliage. 

Fig. 35.—Brown silk bonnet, trimmed with gauze, 
feather, and wreath of different colored roses. 

Fig. 36.—Myrtle green felt bonnet, trimmed with 
satin, satin ribbon and lace, colored flowers inside 
the brim. 

Our extra diagram this month is of a panier basque 
illustrated in Fig. 24 of fashions. The pattern con- 
sists of four pieces—front, side piece, half of back, 
and half of sleeve. These are to be joined by the 
notches which correspond on the paper. The side 
piece is plaited to the projecting portion or step 
found on the side piece ; the plaited basque attached 
to the back falls over the fullness of the side piece, 
Paniers are very becoming to tall, slight figures. 
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FERN SCREEN. 
(See colored cut.) 

This screen is to be used to place before an open 
fire, or as an ornament in a room where there is no 
open fireplace. It is made by placing the ferns 
between two panes of glass, and then having the 
frame made to mount the glass, The frame is 
usually of walnut, ebony, or dark wood, Our 
model is of the latter, and requires to be made by 
a cabinet maker, unless some one is very handy in 
the house at carpenter work. A good proportion 
for the stand is 4 feet, 6 inches in height, and 2 feet, 
6 inches in width. Having carefully pressed your 
ferns between books, and allowing them to be well 
dried, and having secured two panes of glass the 
requisite size, commence to make your screen by 
arranging the ferns upon one of the glasses, it being 
necessary to have all arranged before you commence 
to fasten, them down, as they are so very delicate 
and brittle that it is impossible to remove or change 
their position after they are once fastened. Practice 
and general taste are the only rules that can be 
given for this arranging. Gayly colored butterflies 
are interspersed between, as if they had just poised 
there before taking further flight ; a few delicate fine 
shells are also sometimes added. The ferns should 
be of all the different shades of green procurable, 
and the greater the variety of specimens the more 
beautiful the screen. ‘The ferns are fastened on the 
glass (the upper side of the leaves being placed next 
the glass) by a single drop of gum Arabic ; mucilage 
does not answer, as it is apt to discolor. After they 
are all fastened, the other glass is placed over, the 
ferns being between the two, the two edges of the 
glass being fastened together by a tape which is 
gummed on, the exact width of the two when joined 
together. It is then ready to be placed in the frame, 
which can be elaborate or plain, as fancy may dic- 
tate. When completed, this forms a beautiful and 
artistic ornament for any room, and one that can be 
procured at a slight outlay of means and leisure 
time. 


—— 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

‘Although the charming weather warns us that 
autumn is really upon us, and the store windows 
are so dazzling in the display of new goods, yet it 
is too early in the season to speak with certainty 
upon the styles that will be most pepular and gen- 
erally adopted, but we will endeavor to give our 
readers all the latest items in fashions that we can 
glean. First, in describing the new goods, we will 
speak of chintzes and calicoes. The colors of these 
are most brilliant upon black or dark grounds, and 
the flowers remind us of the Dolly Varden goods so 
popular a few years since. Of course the French 
and English chintzes stand first; but so much im- 
provement has been made in American goods in the 
past few years, that they compare most favorably 
with those of foreign manufacture. Besides the 
styles mentioned, there are a variety of designs in 
white, or dark figures upon a very dark brown, 
navy blue, green, plum, or black ground. Many 
of these have borders upon the sides which are used 
for trimming. 





Then there are wool goods of every shade of 
color and variety of figure, plain and plaided. Cash- 
meres stand first in favor for a really useful dress, 
but these are frequently made up with other goods, 
being used as trimmings or an underskirt. All 
kinds of brocaded goods continue popular, and 
many of these are made up with silk underskirts, 
or in fact without any underskirt at all, a fashlon 
which promises to be popular. The colors are all 
dark, rich shades, the deep red again being in favor. 
Black is, as usual, the first choice, especially where a 
great variety of dresses is not possible, as it is so 
much less conspicuous, and is always in good taste. 

Silks, both plain, figured, and striped; are shown 
in all the dark browns, blues, green, wine, plum, 
and gray; some of these have a damask pattern in 
velvet of a darker shade, others have the velvet 
stripes of different widths. Then there are the all- 
silk damassee, the satin striped, and the plain satin, 
Silks have advanced in price from the spring, when 
they were unusually low, but have not advanced as 
much as was predicted early in the season. These 
figured and striped silks are frequently made up in 
combination with plain satin or velvet. 

Light-colored cloths are very popular for fall 
wraps for ladies. Théy are shown in both plain and 
figured ; even invisible plaids are admired and worn 
by many ladies. Black cloths, cashmere, came!'s 
hair, and almost all wool goods are used for wraps. 
Black is most generally liked, especially where 
economy is consulted, as they can be worn with any 
dress. 

It is predicted that straight skirts will be worn, 
gored in front, and twelve or fifteen rows of gauging 
in the back; round waists will be worn with these. 
These dresses have been worn this summer with a 
plain underskirt, but we think it will take some time 
for our elegantes to become accustomed to such 
extremely plain attire. 

It is a curious fact that the polonaise, which had 
seemed to be completely going out of fashion at the 
end of the season, is now appearing once more, and, 
with slight modifications, forms parts of the most 
elegant costumes of the season. The polonaise, as 
it now appears, opens in front, to show a gi/et, or 
vest, of which it follows the outline straight down 
the front. It is then plaited and curved over the 
hips so as to form paniers; remains open to show 
the tablier, and is draped at the back. In dresses 
of fancy woolen materials, cashmere, etc., the vest 
and skirt, the revers and facings, are of some such 
fancy fabrics as silk and satin striped Pekin, bro- 
cade, or floriated satin ; while the polonaise is of the 
woolen tissue, and sometimes the reverse is seen, by 
way of change, and all effective appliances and 
trimmings are self-colored, while the polonaise is of 
striped or floriated material. 

Another style of making a fall dress is to have the 
skirt trimmed with one or two ruffles, draperies 
above the flounces, which draperies lose themselves 
in the pouf at the back of the skirt. With this 
style of skirt it is usual to wear a small, close-fitting, 
double-breasted, American jacket, with short 
basques. This style of jacket is most becoming 
made in Indian cashmere and worn over dark cloth 
or cashmere skirts, for it is not now unusual to wear 
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jackets quite dissimilar to the skirts, although most 
persons prefer having all to match, if not in material 
at least in color, 

Some very masculine-looking traveling costumes 
have appeared lately. They are made of ladies’ 
cloth of a dark heather mixture. The overskirts are 
long, draped up over a plain skirt; the jacket opens 
over a long waistcoat, and is fastened with a single 
button. Felt hat, with high crown and narrow brim 
and a bird perched at the side. To wear such a 
costume and look well in it, requires a good com- 
plexion and a pretty face, and will not be very 
easily introduced when /antaisie reigns. For this 
is decidedly the time when /axéaiste reigns, when 
fancy runs riot; our toilettes, our houses, our 
dinners, and our evening parties are all arranged 
fancifully, and simplicity is lost sight of. There was 
a time when, if green were to be pronounced the 
favorite color, then every one was in green; if gigot 
sleeves were pronounced as fashionable, suddenly a 
sleeve with a full top and close cuff encased every 
arm. All this is altered, and fancy asserts itself. 
No longer are women dressed as in uniform ; on the 
contrary, no two are attired alike, and when taste is 
allied to fancy the result is charming. 

For young ladies and quite young girls, the 
blouse shape is still frequently adopted for morning 
toilettes, They allow of wearing a pretty belt with 
a buckle of straw, old silver, or simply nickel, and 
of showing that one possesses a very slender waist. 
Fashion is coming back very much to da taille fine, 
alas! we say alas! because exaggeration always so 
closely follows what might be beauty up to a certain 
point. Young heads are unreasonable; in order to 
be in the extreme of fashion, youthful figures are 
compressed into tight corsets to a degree equally 
blamable as to health and as to real beauty. Such 
a practice is as absurd as it is wrong, and the lady 
who pinches either her waist or her foot to make 
them appear smaller, never succeeds but in taking 
all grace and elegance from her figure and car- 
riage. 

For girls from twelve to fifteen—a difficult age, as 
a rule, for the modiste to compete with—wool dresses 
are made either with a biouse or jacket bodice, but 
in either case the bodice is very long waisted; a 
belt is worn with the blouse bodice. The skirt is 
scant and short, trimmed with plaitings and folded 
across the front. At the back there is frequently one 
large or two smaller lapels, hid in a knot, or loosely 
draped and coming down to the heading of the first 
flounce or plaiting round the skirt. The skirt is in 
several models bridled by means of a wide scarf, 
which fastens up the plaits of the skirt at the back. 

With the many dainty short costumes, the chaus- 
sure should be the object of special care, for the 
short skirt is very indiscreet, and frequently shows 
the ankle in walking. Steckings, too, should be 
well chosen; there are so many pretty ones this 
autumn that every onecan be suited. The nouveaute 
of the season is the very fine stripe in two different 
colors on a dark ground. In lisle thread hose, the 
lighter stripe is of silk. Silk stockings are embroi- 
dered a great deal upon the upper part of the foot 
and leg, in some light tint over a dark ground, or 
vice versa. There is such a great variety that it 





would be impossible to describe them all. The 
best way is to match them to the toilette, or at least 
to choose them of some harmonious and sober tint. 
Gendarme blue is very fashionable for stockings, 
and as all ladies now wear them, we shall do well to 
forget the very ridiculous prejudice which made us 
eschew this pretty color for so essential a portion of 
our clothing, while we make no scruple of wearing 
it upon our heads in the shape of bonnets, or on 
our backs in the way of dresses. 

Matching has now become a more difficult task 
than formerly, because each item of our toilette 
must now be matched not only to one material, but 
to the several fabrics of which a costume is com- 
posed. Thus a bonnet, for instance, must cor- 
respond not only with the tissue forming, as it were, 
the foundation of the toilet, but with those materials 
of which all its effective appearances and trimmings 
are made. This gives great distinction and style to 
even a simple toilet. 

Bustles are now considered necessary to produce 
the bouffant effect now in vogue. When these 
elaborate draperies were revived, it was hoped the 
dress material would be sufficient without a support ; 
but when the short skirt is worn, the overdress 
seems incongruous if too many breadths are put in. 
The present styles are not objectionable; it is only 
their exaggeration that is to be dreaded. 

The belt is the objective point, to which are at- 
tached many pretty things for use or for ornament. 
The fan, the bag, the chatelaine, with watch, tablets, 
and vinaigrette, are all grouped amid the flowing 
ribbons that hang from the side. A buckle of cut 
silver or of pearl fastens the wide belt in fronf, or 
else there is a mammoth bow quite as large as the 
Alsacian bow that is worn upon the head, There is 
great variety and individuality of tastes shown in the 
styles of hair dressing, yet three kinds of coiffure 
most generally prevail. First among these is the 
chatelaine of two loops, which is so becoming to 
slender oval faces. This is made of two very thick 
braids, plaited each in three tresses, and, after being 
tied very high, allowed to fall in two loops behind. 
Either a crimped or straight bang on the forehead, 
and a cluster of three or five small puffs, or else two 
long loops of hair are placed at the top of the chate- 
laine. Ladies with full round faces use the high 
coiffure. The back hair is combed up straight from 
the nape of the neck, that about the temples is car- 
ried back to meet it, and the whole is massed in two 
or three long puffs, or in a serpentine knot, into 
which a comb, or dagger, or trident of tortoise 
shell, gold, or silver, is thrust so that both ends 
show. In dark hair as many as twelve gold-headed 
pins are stuck. The front hair shows the parting 
down to the forehead, and falls in little creveceur half 
rings on the sides, or else it is parted on the left side 
and thrown upin Pompadour fashion in the middle. 
There are also many side combs worn at the sides 
to keep the hair back. The third fashion is the 
simple classic coiffure, with the Greek coil very low 
at the back, while the front is. plainly parted, and 
perhaps slightly waved, or else the hair just above 
the forehead and temples is allowed to fall in short 
curves, The low coil is first braided in a plait of 
three tresses. This requires very little hair; but the 
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head should be’ finely shaped, as this severe style 
discloses its entire outline. 

The most stylish costumes yet made are composed 
of gray and cardinal. For instance, a gray cash- 
mere is trimmed with lengthwise bands of cardinal 
satin on the front of the lower skirt. The short 
wrinkled apron of gray cashmere is bunched behind 
with red ribbons, and the basque has shirred 
surplice drapery on the front, extending down toa 
red satin belt made up of folds. 

Among the daintiest things in lingerie are the 
white foulard morning sacques made for breakfast 
dresses and for convalescents. They are shaped 
like the French sacques, with very few seams, and 
are trimmed with white blonde, Spanish, or Breton 
laces, These sacques are worn with colored skirts. 
White foulard guimpes, or chemisettes, are also 
among the importations ; it is said they will gradually 
replace vests. They are used to fill up the Pompa- 
dour squares or heart-shaped throats of dresses. 
They are laid in fine knife-plaits, or else they are 
shirred nearly all over; they require softening with 
a great deal of lace to be becoming. White crepe 
lisse is also used for plaited chemisettes, and India 
muslin for shirred ones. 


HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHION- 
ABLE WORLD. 

A novel entertainment, and one that has caused 
much comment in fashionable circles, has just oc- 
curred. One of our leaders of fashion, desiring to 
give a birthday /e/e, and wishing to eclipse her 
friends and the world generally in the style, mag- 
nificence, and novelty of the entertainment, puzzied 
the matter over for some time before it could be 
satisfactorily concluded, At last invitations were 
issued for a “‘ghost’s ball.” At this party the 
ladies and gentlemen were attired in the same 
manner, their handsome evening dresses being 
covered with sheets which completely concealed their 
dresses, Their faces were covered with a kind of 
hood, also made of sheeting, and their noses with 
false nasal appendages made of white cardboard. 
This costume was kept on until supper time, when 
each one removed the disguise and appeared in their 
own proper person. Much fun and amusement was 
caused in the vain trial of intimate friends to recog- 
nize each other through the disguise. Not a single 
jar of any kind occurred to mar the pleasure of the 
evening. Whether this species of variety in parties 
would always prove altogether charming, is open to 
argument; but in this case it most certainly did. 
The novelty of the entertainment charmed even the 
most difficult to please; and the elegance of it 
could not fail to give pleasure to all. A fuil band 
of music was stationed in an adjoining conservatory, 
which discoursed sweet strains for promenading and 
dancing. As each lady returned to the room after 
having removed her ghostly costume, she was 
presented by the hostess with a beautifully painted 
fan, embellished with masked figures as commem- 
orative of the occasion, and a belt bouquet of 
natural flowers ; the gentlemen with a small masked 
figure asa charm made of silver to suspend asa 
trinket to their watch-chains. So passed away a 


delightful evening, and one which will be long 





remembered by those participating. Any person 
who desires can easily enjoy all the amusement 
derived from such an entertainment at a much less 
cost, and have it conducted upon a very much more 
economical scale than this one we have described, 

Christening parties are rapidly gaining in favor. 
Formerly it was thought an absolute necessity for 
this religious ceremony to be performed within the 
walls of a sacred edifice; now it has been pleasantly 
formulated, so that participators in the celebration 
of christening may feel glad, at the same time that 
they are reverential and grateful. It would be diffi- 
cult at present to establish.a general belief that the 
consecration of a little child to a noble life, was less 
sincere because the vow of watchfulebligation was 
made in the presefce of many friends, where flowers 
bloomed, and harmonious music drifted through 
the thoughts of the child’s parents and sponsors du- 
ring the sacred hour of consecration. The formal- 
ity that is most in favor is the giving of a reception; 
the hours are fixed from three or four o'clock until 
six p.m. The invitations can be engraved or writ- 
ten. They usually read as follows, although when 
written they can be less formal : 

Mr. and Mrs. Joel Brown request the honor of 
your presence at the christening ceremony of their 
son (or daughter) at five o'clock, Wednesday. 
October eighth. Reception from four to six o'clock. 
No 168 Blank St. 

This card should receive an early response, 
Flowers ornament the house tastefully and possibly 
elaborately ; at a very elegant reception lately given, 
flowers were the feature of the evening. Even the 
cornice of one room was hung with garlands of 
roses and different varieties of flowers. The guests 
wear evening or reception toilettes, and arrive before 
five o'clock, and meet the host and hostess just as 
they would at any reception. Music is provided, 
either a full band, or only one or more pieces. A 
temporary font is arranged in a prominent position 
in the room. A small pedestal is chosen, and upon 
its centre is placed a silver bowl; this is surrounded 
with flowers, and sprays are arranged to hang down 
around over the table or pedestal. At five o'clock 
the child is brought to the parents, who stand by the 
font, and the sponsors join them. If it bea girl, its 
selected guardians are usually two young ladies, 
who are dressed in white, and who arrange them- 
selves one at each side of the father and mother, and 
a hymn or chant is sung. The clergyman goes 
through the rite of christening ; more music follows, 
and then a benediction. Directly after this congrat- 
ulations are offered to the father and mother, the 
child is admired and petted, or it is removed to its 
own apartment, according to its desire or aversion 
to society. Refreshments are offered as at any af- 
ternoon entertainment, and they are usually of a 
richer quality than are provided at a very informa! 
reception, Of course this pleasant custom is varied 
according to the poetic or artistic fancies of the 
household, but it is always beautiful and cheerful, 
and yet it is a sincere consecration. 

The infant is of course very elegantly robed, the 
godmotbers usually presenting the dress. The fam- 
ily and intimate friends can give presents if desired. 
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Fig. 8. Fig. 10. 














Fig. 13. 
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Fig. 26. 
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| LOVE MY LOVE. 


Words by CH. MACKAY. Music by CIRO PINSUTI. 
Allegretto moderato £55 
eos. 
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1. What is the meaning of thy song That rings so clear and loud, 
2. What.is the meaning of thy thought,O maid-en fair and, young? 
3. O happy words! at Beau-ty’s feet, We singthem ere our prime, 
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Thou night-in-gale a-mid the copse, Thou 'rk a-bove the cloud ? Thou lark a-bove the 
There is such pleasure in thine eyes, Such .au-sic on thy tongue! Such mu-sic on thy 
And when the ear- ly summer past,And care comes on with time,And care comes on with 
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cloud ? What says thy song, thou joy- ous thrush, Up in the wal- nut 
tongue! There is such glo - ry on thy face, Whatcan the mean-ing 
time, Still be it ours, in Care’sdes-pite, To join in cho- rus 
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What says thy song, 

There is such glo - ty 
ours, in 
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tree? says thy song ? 
be ?—O maiden fair! 
free, The happy words! 


P iccttundo la eba. 
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love loves me,” “I love my love, I love 








What says thy song ? 
O maid-en fair! 
The hap- py words! 


“T love my love, 













thou joy- ous thrush, Up. in the wal - nut 

on thy face, Whatecan the mean-ing 

Care's pite, To join in cho - rus 
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I love my love, because I know my 
















love, be-cause I know my love loves me.” 
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